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hive problems 
which teachers’ unions 
should work to solve 


By Joun M. EKLUND 
President, American Federation of Teachers 


NUMBER of critical problems involving 
our public schools are demanding a solu- 
tion. They are problems which only teachers 
themselves working in classrooms from day to 
day can satisfactorily solve, for it is only the 
teachers acting collectively who can be free 
from pressures which might unduly influence 
other groups and school administration itself. 
rhe first of these problems involves the in 
creasing limitations which administrators are 
placing upon teachers in the selection and use 
of materials, the choice of content, and the 
adaptation of the curriculum to the needs of 
today. When administration begins to practice 
book-banning, to impose -unreasonable restric- 
tions on selection of materials, and to examine 
microscopically the classroom activities, the 
teacher no longer holds the place in American 
life which he should have in a free educational 
system. Should not the professional judgment 
of a carefully chosen teacher be respected suffi 
ciently to permit him to explore, discover, and 
develop classroom materials and techniques? 
The second problem arises in an area that 
has become a “no-man’s land” in the American 
school—the teaching of the morals and ethics 
essential to a democratic society. Athletic fixes. 
governmental corruption, and a general bewil- 
derment as to what is ethical might seem to in- 
dicate that perhaps the schools have failed to 
teach what individual responsibility must be in 
our democratic society. Perhaps in the avoid 
ance of religious instruction we have created a 
void which leaves moral and ethical training 
undone. 

The third problem concerns the physical well- 
being of the child. Figures on the incidence of 
visual, auditory, and other physical defects, as 
well as statistics on our remedial measures, do 


not speak well for the health services which our 


highly productive society provides for Ameri- 
can youth. Unfortunately a program which 
would make health services available to all our 
children, both the normal and those with spe- 
cial problems, has been termed “socialism.” 
Rut certainly it is a fundamental responsibility 
of a democratic society to provide a healthy. 
normal educational experience for every child, 
with special provisions for those who have phys- 
ical defects. 

The fourth problem is the resolution of the 
conflict between those charged with the financ- 
ing of public education and those concerned 
with educational policies. All too often policies 
are tailored to fit the financial pattern. Here 
is a job for unions and union teachers. They 
can offer intelligent leadership in the commu- 
nity to reconcile the business elements of school 
management with policies concerning desirable 
eoals, effective methods, and modern services, 
and in this way focus attention on the true pur- 
poses of education. 

The fifth problem is the realistic approach to 
an understanding of the “World Community.” 
At the recent UNESCO conference in New York, 
the overall theme was this problem of expand- 
ing international understanding. We can take 
either of two positions: we can move toward 
an increasingly isolated sovereignty; or we 
can recognize the inevitability of responsibility 
in a world where speed is dwarfing space and 
where cultural influences are revolutionizing 
even remote societies. Since the latter position 
is the only realistic approach to international 
relations, we must in whole-hearted fashion 
construct a vital curriculum which takes into 
consideration our world responsibility. 

We can no longer shun these problems. They 
are too basic, too real in the preservation of the 
rights and privileges we enjoy as citizens of a 
free nation. But these elements of freedom are 
not preserved without effort; we must work to 
retain them in a constantly changing world. 
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SECRETARY-TREASURER’S PAGE 


YOUR PENSION — 
The AFT fights to protect it 


( NE PHASE of the current attacks on the 

public schools which is of vital concern 
to the classroom teachers of the nation is the 
attempt in a number of states to weaken or 
abolish teacher retirement systems. 

Since increases in teachers’ salaries have not 
kept pace with the increase in the amount of 
taxes paid by teachers and the sharp decrease 
in the purchasing power of the dollar, few 
teachers will be able to build up a retirement 
competency through savings from salaries. 
Even teachers on the higher salary schedules 
will find it difficult to make substantial savings 
toward retirement in old age. For this reason 
idequate pension systems are more vital to 
teachers than ever before. 

\ teacher enters the profession with an in- 
vestment of $20,000 or more, for not only must 
he pay the cost of four or five vears of college 
education, but also he loses the income which 
he would otherwise have been earning during 
those years. The average classroom teacher of 
today, however, has little chance of receiving 
sufficient returns on this investment to enable 
him to save enough to make possible a secure 


ind comfortable old age. 


Teachers’ security in old age jeopardized 

Despite the fact that teachers need and richly 
deserve adequate retirement systems, most of 
the teachers’ pension systems of the nation are 
so grossly inade quate that the security of teach 
ers in old age is jeopardized. In several states 
movements are afoot to reduce even the meaget 
pension benefits now available to teachers. In 
some states attempts are being made to abolish 
teachers’ pensions entirely and place teachers 
under Social Security with no provision for 
additional benefits. 

When the much debated Social Security Bill, 
H.R. 6000, was before Congress ia 1949-50, the 
AFT and the AFL battled for the right of 
teachers to increase their meager pension bene 
fits by voting to come under Social Security 
if they themselves desired to do so. The NEA 


fought against the provision and joined with 


Irvin R. 
KUENZLI 


certain powerful industrial groups in having 
an amendment enacted which prevents any 
vroup of public employees who are under any 
pension system—whether good or bad—from 
receiving the benefits of Social Security. The 
AFT also fought for legislation to provide 
ibsolute protection for sound pension systems 
now in existence. 

Under the amendment supported by the 
NEA, teachers are compelled to abolish their 
existing pension systems before they can have 
the advantages of Social Security. Even though 
in private industry the practice is well estab- 
lished of supplementing pension systems with 
Social Security, public employees are prevented 
by federal statute from supplementing their in- 
idequate retirement systems in this way. During 
the past year I have visited several states where 
the teachers themselves are giving considera- 
tion to abolishing their inadequate pension 
systems in order to be eligible for Social 
Security benefits which are now denied to them 
because of the NEA amendment. As one for- 
mer NEA leader remarked bitterly: “It is in- 
deed unfortunate that the one important legis- 
lative achievement of the NEA in three quarters 
of a century should have been so adverse to the 
interests of the teachers.”* 

The AFT and the AFL are sponsoring legis- 
lation to make it possible for teachers to secure 
Social Security benefits if they desire to do so. 


AFT locals should seek the active support of 


*On July 1, 1951, § 
the teachers are now unde c ecurity The 


rement law was repealed and 

constitutionality 

f the reveal is now being « lenged by teach 
h Dakota « t 


1 a case pending 


n the S 





state federations of labor, central labor bodies, 
and other labor groups to prevent the abolish- 
ing or weakening of existing teachers’ pension 
systems, to enact legislation to prevent state 


legislatures or boards of education from substi- 


tuting Social Security for existing pension sys- 
tems, and to make it possible for public em- 
ployees as well as employees in private industry 


to supplement inadequate pension systems with 


Social Security. 


Social Security for Teachers? 


By Selma Borchardt, AFT’s Washington Representative 


From Miss Borchardt’s “Washington Newsletter No. 2.” 


K pe AFT. with the active help of the AFL, 
will again seek to extend the benefits of 
Social Security to supplement existing state and 
local teachers’ pension laws. 

Our members will recall that two years ago 
we sought to have teachers given the right to 
vote on whether or not they wanted to be given 
the opportunity to share in Federal Social Se- 
curity, in addition to their existing pension 
laws. 

The NEA fought us bitterly on our position. 
The NEA informed teachers that the adoption 
of a federal law which would permit teachers 
to vote on whether they wished to have the ad 
ditional benefits through Federal Social Security 
would wipe out existing state laws. The AFT 
answered that if any state was so indifferent to 
the welfare of teachers as to wish to repeal 
existing state teachers’ pension laws, the state 
could repeal. if it so desired, regardless of 
federal action, if the state pension laws were 
not in the nature of a contract between the state 
and the teacher. The hearings on H.R. 6000, 
you may remember, showed that your Wash- 
ington Representative specifically asked Sen- 
ator Walter George, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee before whom the hearings were conducted, 
if the state could not repeal its state teachers’ 
pension law if it so desired, whether or not 
there was a Federal Social Security law apply- 
ing to teachers. Senator George agreed with 
the interpretation of your Representative. 

Today we find that in two states in which 
the AFT does not have strength, a movement 
has already been started to repeal the existing 
state teachers’ pension laws. A number of the 


political leaders who two years ago joined 
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with the NEA in urging teachers (actually) 
to hurt themselves by fighting against securing 
additional benefits through Federal Social Se- 
curity, are today urging the repeal of state 
pension laws, and are proposing that teachers 
should be placed under Federal Social Security. 
That is, these leaders are now urging that state 
pension laws should be replaced by Federal 
Social Security rather than have Federal Social 
Security in addition to local and state pension 
laws as your AFT representative urged at the 
hearings two years ago. One may wonder what 
the cry will be now from those who fought us 
two years ago. 
Social Security could supplement pensions 

Your Washington Representative 
mended to our Executive Council that in the 


recom- 


coming session of Congress we seek again 
to have Federal Social Security benefits ex- 
tended to teachers to supplement state and local 
pension laws, and that the Federal law ex- 
pressly should stipulate that where state pension 
laws now exist, the Federal Government shall 
enter into a compact with the state only to sup- 
plement existing state and municipal pensions. 

The Federal law, as now written, provides 
that the Federal Government may enter into a 
compact with a state to provide Social Security 
for the states’ employees if there is no state 
coverage for the employee. The teachers of the 
State of Virginia and the State of Wyoming, 
lacking a strong teachers’ union movement, are 
now confronted with the very real problem of 
having their state laws repealed and being 
forced to accept Federal Social Security to 
replace their state law, rather than to supple- 


ment state law, as the AFT has urged. 





Schools Lose Out to Inflation 


By Arthur Elder 


{FL Tax Consultant and Chairman of AFT’s Commission on Educational Reconstruction 


Bb ibe public schools are losing out in their 

efforts to secure their proper share of the 
nation’s income. This conclusion is inescapabl 
for readers of the series of six articles by Ben- 
jamin Fine which appeared daily in the Neu 
York Times from Monday, January 14. to 
Saturday, January 19. 

Mr. Fine cites a number of facts revealed by 
a New York Times survey to support the thesis 
that the defense rearmament program is slow 
ing down needed expansion of school facilities. 
Enrollment in public schools for 1951-52 is 
placed at 26,525,115, a gain of 826.194 over 
the preceding year. The estimate for next veat 
1952-53, is that schools will enroll 1.700.000 
more children than were registered this vear 
The peak enrollment in public elementary and 
secondary schools anticipated in 1957-58. ac 
cording to the Times survey, will probably ex- 
ceed 32,000,000, an increase of 6,000,000 chil 
dren over the current enrollment. 

A record expenditure of one billion. two 
hundred million dollars for school building con 
struction was made in 1950-51, but the shortage 
of steel and other critical materials is expected 
to prevent the construction of badly needed 
school buildings in all parts of the nation dur 
ing the present year. Moreover, with more than 
one million additional children entering schoo! 
each year for the next several years, the school 
housing problem will become increasingly 


serious. 


School housing problem grows more serious 
The Times survey points out that over hall 
of the nation’s six hundred thousand teachers 
in elementary schools are not college graduates 
and that all but four states report teache: 
shortages this year. However, the number of 
teachers with emergency certificates is placed 
at 66,354 for 1951-52, as contrasted with 71.- 
407 for 1950-51. On the other hand, training 
colleges do not have enough future teachers in 


training to provide necessary replacements and 


the additional teachers needed to take care of 
expanding school enrollments. 

Reports from the forty-eight states quoted in 
the survey place average teacher salaries for 
the nation at $3,290 for the present school year, 
an average increase per teacher of $193 above 
the national average of $3,097 for last year. 

rhe statistics compiled by the New York 
Times survey to which we have referred do 
show that local and state appropriations for 
school support purposes have increased. Local 
districts are approving bond issues to provide 
needed buildings. There is increasing aware- 
ness of the need for maintaining and expanding 
school services in many sections of the coun- 
try. Recognizing all these positive factors, it 
is nonetheless true that the overall financial sit- 
uation has not appreciably improved. Appropri- 
ations for public school support have increased 
each year by from three hundred to five hun- 
dred million dollars since the close of World 
War II. Costs have increased more rapidly than 
school revenue in many parts of the nation, 
however, so that school services which were 
never maintained adequately are being sup- 
ported at even less adequate levels than form- 


erly. 


Comparatively little spent for education 


Essentially the problem continues to be that 
too small a portion of our national income is 
being devoted to the support ot public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. According to 
the U.S. Office of Education, 4.32 per cent of 
the national income was spent for public edu- 
cation in 1933-34, as contrasted with only 2.57 
per cent in 1949-50..The fact that expenditures 
in terms of 1952 dollars have reached an all- 
time peak of five billion two hundred million 
dollars does not mean we are coming to grips 
with the basic problems. The 1952 dollar is 
worth only 52.8 cents in terms of its 1935-39 
purchasing power. Actually, in few sections 
of the country can it be said that school revenue 
is sufficient to do more than provide absolutely 





necessary sery ices; new services are frequently 
provided to take care of expanding enrollments 
in systems by continuing outmoded buildings 
and equipment in use long after their period of 
eficient service has ended. The widespread 
economies practiced during the depression and 
World War II are still all too evident in the 
low salary schedules, the paucity of books and 
equipment, and sub-standard school housing. 

Many school people who began their period 
of active service during the 30’s may have a 
more or less defeatist attitude toward the pos- 
sibility of materially increasing the amount of 
funds available for public school support. After 
the drastic retrenchment during the depression 
and rigid economy of materials and manpower 
during World War II, they are inclined to feel 
that educational services must of necessity con- 
tinue to be curtailed during a defense emer- 
gency of more or less indefinite duration. This 
pessimism as to the possibility of our economy’s 
supporting public educational services more 
adequately is unwarranted. More than fifteen 
billion dollars was spent in the United States in 
1950-51 for alcoholic beverages. tobacco prod- 
ucts. and cosmetics—more than three times the 
amount spent for the education of the one sixth 


of our population of school age. The basic ques- 
tion should not be, “Can we support our 
schools adequately?” but rather, “How can we 
best secure the share of the nation’s income 
necessary to do the job?” 

An indispensable preliminary to deciding 
how the job is to be done is a more precise de- 
termination of the size of the job. In other 
words, assuming prices remain at approximate- 
ly their present levels, what additional funds 
would be necessary? Obviously, one of the pri- 
mary considerations must be the determination 
of the amount of revenue needed to establish 
teachers’ salaries at a level that will attract 
capable people to the profession and retain 
them in it. No one could reasonably challenge 
the assertion that a $3,500 minimum yearly 
salary with an average maximum of not less 
than $6.000 to $6.500 would be necessary. For 
the approximately one million teachers in serv- 
ice, this would require average increases of 
$1,500 to $1,750 yearly at a cost of an addi 
tional one and a half billion dollars to one and 
three quarters billion dollars yearly. Equip- 
ment, supplies, and auxiliary services to permit 
an adequate instructional job will require an- 


other billion or a billion and a quarter. New 





School construction needs 
reach peak as 1.7 million will be added to enrollment in September 
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school buildings and necessary replacement of 
old buildings will require annual expenditures 
of at least one billion dollars for the indefinite 
future. Twenty-five thousand additional teach- 
ers needed to servic e the schools each yeal for 
the next five years will add from ninety to one 
hundred twenty million yearly to operating 
costs. Together these additional requirements 
call for expenditures of from four to four and 
a half billion dollars over and above the five 
billion two hundred million dollars being spent 
at present price levels. This latter point should 
be emphasized; if prices continue to rise, the 
needs of the schools will increase in terms of 


dollars. 


Where will these additional funds be secured? 
In certain localities and states some of them 
can be raised through local and state taxes. The 
record of the postwar years shows that teachers’ 
salaries and school services have been improved 
in some districts where specific tax measures 
have been enacted with the needs of the schools 
in mind. However, in many states in which 
there has been heavy dependence on sales taxes, 
schools have not benefited through any increase 
in real income; increases in dollar income grow 
ing out of swollen sales tax revenues have mere- 
ly gone to maintain existing schools services at 


higher prices. 


Progressive tax measures needed 

A realistic appraisal of the overall situation 
is overdue. Many school districts have gone into 
debt to provide expanded school facilities: ad- 
ditional debt may be contracted before the 
growing school population is properly housed. 
Thousands of teachers who taught during the 
thirties remember how their salaries were cut 
to the bone so that interest and principal could 
be paid on building bonds issued during the 
prosperous twenties. This does not mean that 
teachers do not recognize the urgent need for 
expansion of school building facilities; it does 
suggest, however, that they have learned 
through bitter experience that many communi- 
ties manage to meet their obligations for build- 
ings, but see no corresponding responsibility 
for maintaining their school services properly. 
Moreover, many states have limitations on the 
property tax, inequitable assessment proced- 
ures, constitutional prohibition against a grad 
uated income tax, and state aid provisions 


that encourage minimum local assumption of 
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responsibility. Adopted gradually over the past 
twenty years, these various legal and constitu- 
tional handicaps combine to prevent the adop- 
tion of progressive tax measures which are 
necessary if we expect state and local govern- 
ments to continue to finance public services 
idequately. 

Ihe serious nature of the present crisis con- 
fronting state and local government is perhaps 
best indicated by data presented to a Senate 
Committee in March 1951, which showed that 
taxpayers in the income group below $1.000 
paid 9.7% of their income for the support of 
state and local government; those in the income 
group $1,000 to $4,000 paid an average of 
6.3%, while those with incomes of $7.500 and 


up paid 5.5%.* 


Bad tax not justified by good purpose 

This situation indicates a radical departure 
from the basic concept on which our public 
schools were founded; namely, that they should 
e supported by taxes paid in accordance with 
ability to pay. Unfortunately, school people by 
their endorsement of sales taxes, payroll taxes, 
head taxes and a variety of nuisance taxes have 
issumed the leadership in certain states in sup- 
porting such inequitable tax measures, pre- 
sumably on the theory that “a good purpose 
justifies a bad tax.” AFT locals and state fed- 
erations have in a number of cases cooperated 
with organized labor and liberal groups in se- 
curing the enactment of progressive tax mea- 
sures, but it is obvious that a major job of 
tax revision must be done if schools and other 


public services are to be supported adequately. 


Present state and local tax systems are in- 
equitable because they do such violence to the 
ability to pay principle. In addition, they are 
in many states proving inadequate to meet rea- 
sonable demands for services that are being 
made on them. On the other hand, the adoption 
of federal aid merely as a stop-gap measure 
may aggravate rather than correct a bad sit- 
uation. It is quite apparent that a three hun- 
dred million dollar federal aid appropriation 
would be insufficient to meet public schools re- 
quirements. 

If four to five billion dollars in additional 
revenue is needed to provide adequate school 
services, AFT members should raise their vision 


above the temporary stop-gap, emergency type 





of thinking that has prevailed during the past 
twenty or more years. Our nation has the ma- 
terial resources and the know-how to devise a 
tax system that will support local governmental 
services in an adequate and equitable manner 
without the undue hardship on sections of our 
people which is so characteristic of our present 
local, state, and federal tax systems. 


There's Plenty 
That's Right 


The Camp Fire 
Girls celebrate the 
42nd anniversary 
of their organiza- 
tion's founding 


March 16 to 22. 


With Public Education 


By Leo Shapiro 


Director, Department of Education, Anti-Defamation League 


_— OVER the country, parents and com- 
munity groups are showing a growing 
concern about the public schools. This con- 
cern involves a number of different emphases 
and views—whether the public schools can 
most appropriately develop spiritual values* by 
teaching “objectively about religion” or by 
sponsoring dismissed time or released time 
programs; whether the schools can best pro- 
mote democratic human relations by curriculum 
revision or teacher education or precept; 
whether the task of the school is to center on 
subject matter or on helping the child to cope 
with the problems of our modern society. 
It is not our purpose here to enter into the 
merits of the various questions about public 
education, like the above, about which there 
may well be legitimate difference of opinion. 
We are not concerned here with the criticism 
and suggestions of parents and citizens about 
what they conceive to be demonstrable weak- 
nesses in the schools. Nor is it our purpose 
to suggest that the schools are without such 
weaknesses. We are concerned rather with what 


might be termed the illegitimate and inten- 


tionally destructive critics of the schools 

those who, with no good will toward the public 
schools, would like to destroy public confidence 
in them and eventually take over their control. 
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Is it true, as these destructive critics allege, 
that the American public at large is seriously 
dissatisfied with what the public schools are 
doing today? Is it true, as is also alleged, 
that the schools are lacking in democratic values 
and practices? 

What, in fact, are the values and practices 
of the public schools? Perhaps we can get a 
clear idea of what American schools are trying 
to do by viewing first what they are not trying 
to do. This we can determine either by looking 
at the gaps or omissions in American education, 
or by contrasting present methods and prac- 
tices with alternative methods. One way of 
high-lighting such a contrast is to examine 
some standard texts used in the schools in 
Soviet Russia. 

Here, for example, is a Soviet poem used 
in the second grade. It is set forth as an exercise 
and reads as follows: 

a) Orally and in writing answer each ques- 
tion in words which are meaningfully 
related. 

b) Memorize this poem. 

About the Brave 
Stalin is proud of the brave. 
The brave:are loved by the people. 
Bullets fear the brave one, 


The bayonet will not pierce him. 





(VJuestions Who ts proud ? Of whom is he 
proud? Who loves? Who is loved? Who fears? 
Whom do they fear? What does not pierce? 
Whom does it not pierce? 

An exercise like this points up rather 
dramatically the contrast between Soviet edu- 
cation or, for that matter, any sort of totali 
tarian education, and the kind of democratic 
education which the American public schools 


have been trying to evolve since their incep 


tion, and particularly in recent years In the 


Soviet poem there is a deification of one man 
in this case, Stalin—with the subsequent o1 
consequent dehumanizing of other men and 
of man in general, so that as one man beconw 
suprahuman. all others tend to become sub 
human: American education has chosen rather 
to place its emphasis on the traditional Judeo 
Christian value of the integrity of each indi 
vidual personality and the equality of all in 
the sight of God. Where the Soviet poem 
stresses conflict. our schools stress the skills 
and values of cooperation and working to 
gether to solve problems of mutual concern t 
all. Even on this question of solving probl ms 
the Soviet approach is by rote, the approach 
of the machine to the automaton; there is 
nothing here of our educational techniques of 
critical thinking, scientific method. problen 
solving. objective analysis. (One can just 
imagine what would happen to the educator in 
Russia who would append an exercise, Ameri 
can-stvle. to the above poem, reading something 
like this: “The statements are made here that 
Stalin is proud of the brave. and “The brave 
are loved by the people.” (re these statements 
true? How do you know?”) Finally. the Soviet 
poem reflects the cleavages and exclusivism of 
the society. the great and awful chasm separat- 
ing those loved by Stalin and those less for 
unate: American education seeks rather to en 
phasize the values and skills of participation 
and of giving to all a sense of belonging. 
Here, then, are the emphases of the public 
schools—-equality, cooperation, critical and 
scientific thinking, participation. Or to put it 
another way. the schools have been trying to 
build in gach individual child, security with- 
out selfishness. problem-solving without prob 
lem-manufacturing, realism about domestic and 
foreign affairs without cynicism, open-minded 
ness about “different” values or beliefs with 


out skepticism. actionism without the compul 
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sive activism or feeling that you have to beat 
a drum or make a speech every time a problem 
arises. These have been the broad goals and ob- 
jectives of our American schools, and they 
have resulted in the kinds of skills and tech- 
niques which can be found in our schools. But 
what is much more important is that they are 
not only appropriate but, to a great degree, 
equivalent to a democratic education. They 
could flourish in non-democratic schools in a 
democratic society; they could not flourish in 
non-democratic schools in a non-democratic 
society; and if any given school or society is 
truly democratic, it will inevitably arrive at 
these skills and these techniques, whether it 
would be speaking in English or in any othe: 
language. This is not to say that what we have 
suggested is the total content of democratic 
education. It is to say that they are part of the 
essential content, a significant part. And they 
can be found, these values and ideals and 
techniques, in schools all over the land. in 
rural areas as well as in metropolitan areas. 
They can be found in the classrooms, not in 
all but in a great many, and in the texthooks 
which our children are using. As traditionally 
\merican as the Declaration of Independence 
ind the Constitution, they derive much of 
their idealism from the Ten Commandments 
and the Sermon on the Mount. 


The attackers are relatively few 

If all this is true, then why are peopl at- 
tac king the public schools today? First let us be 
clear on one point. It is just some people, a 
comparatively small number, who are attacking 
the schools, and an even smaller number who 
ire vocal and persistent in their criticism. 

The October 16. 1950 issue of Life contained 
a survey by Elmo Roper in which the question 
was asked whether people were satisfied with 
the public school system in their own com- 
munity. Life concluded editorially that ‘only 
33.4% were really satisfied with their local 
school,” and that therefore “something should 
be done.” But if one looks at the actual figures. 
he sees that 33.4% were “very satisfied”: ac- 
tually some 71.6% were “quite satisfied.” and 
only 16.8% were “not satisfied.” Or. again, 
when people were asked as to whether school 
children are being taught more worthwhile and 
useful things than they were twenty vears ago. 
only 13% felt that they were being taught things 


that were “not as worthwhile.” 





Se we come back to our question: Who are 
the attackers? Why are they critical? Here we 
vet into a very complicated problem which is 
easy to over-simplify. 

There are some parents who say they don’t 
like socially-centered education but often they 
are the same parents who want their children 
to have a realistic knowledge of their own 
neighborhood. 

There are the parents who want to keep the 
classroom free of problem-centered education 
but they are often the same parents who become 
highly critical of the schools if their children 
do not have an intelligent awareness of current 
social problems. There are the parents who 
make light of the democratic classroom with its 
emphasis on individual abilities and permis- 
siveness of individual skills and interests—but 
these are often the very same parents who attend 
child guidance clinics and who explain in turn 
to their own parents why child care is more 
intelligent and discerning today than it was a 
generation ago. 

There are the parents who pooh-pooh “pro- 
gressive” education—but they are often the 
same parents who are disturbed when they visit 
their schools once a year and find that there are 
still forty children in one classroom, or that 
there are still the same immovable desk chairs 
that there were at the turn of the century. There 
are some parents who are just against public 
education because they are committed for vari 
ous reasons to private schools and feel that the 
less done for public schools the better. 


There are all kinds of parents 

There are other parents who are quite in- 
different about the public schools and would 
like them to be just indifferent—not good and, 
above all, not expensive, even though it means 
fifty children in a kindergarten with one 
teacher. (In one city, a group of such parents 
solved this problem by asking, “Why have a 
kindergarten anyway ?”—and then eliminated it 
from the school program. ) 

Yes, there are all kinds of parents and all 
kinds of critics of the public schools. But one 
group deserves special mention. the critics who 
have organized themselves into a program with 
budget, propaganda, field services. and the like. 


They have assumed fine-sounding names which 


have little to do with their real purposes. 
These groups are ready; willing, able, and 
happy to use any of the critics mentioned be- 
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fore, and any opportunity that will give the 
public schools a bad name in the eyes of the 
American people. They say their purpose is to 
fight Communism, but after we have correctly 
examined the values of Communism in the little 
poem we cited before—leadership rather than 
equality, conflict rather than cooperation, blind 
adherence rather than critical analysis, exclu- 
sivism rather than participation—then these 
groups are not so much concerned with fighting 
Communism as they are with fighting the gen- 
uine extension of democracy, which is the 
strongest foe of Communism. 

Similarly, they refuse to look at the mount- 
ing evidence out of Wellesley, Houston, Nash- 
ville, New York, and other places, which shows 
that modern education is doing a better job 
of teaching the basic skills, the 3-R’s, than was 
done a generation or a century ago. They will 
not look at what the public schools are doing 
because they are too infatuated :with what they 
say the public schools are doing. The stereo- 
type, the Big Lie, is so much more attractive 
than the reality. There is, in fact, hardly a bet- 
ter illustration of projection in the field of 
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public controversy than when one of the or- 
ganized attackers takes the occasion, as some 
of them have, to point the finger at the de- 
fenders of the public schools and accuse them 
of trying to get away with the Big Lie. They 
may fool some people with this device, but not 


many. 


Certainly, we should take heart from the sig 
nificant fact that the organized attackers of the 
public schools speak for a very small group. 
It is surely no accident that these attackers num 
ber among their personnel and associates sev 
eral notorious persons who have long been 
known to us as opponents of democracy and 
of a democratic America. They do not want 
democracy, and some of them have been stupid 
enough to say so in the public press or on the 
public platform. We do want democracy and a 
democratic America. It is therefore inevitable 
that we must defend and support democratic 
schools, just as it is inevitable for the people 
on the other side to oppose the democratic 
schools we want. The issue lies here. And any 
talk about getting back to the 3-R’s, reviving 
the fundamentals, getting away from social liv 
ing or core-curriculum, having more discipline 
in the schools, investigating-textbooks—any or 
all of this should be evaluated and weighed not 
in terms of the argument alone, because it is 


not meant to stand up as an argument on its 


own. It is a patchwork of half truths, an elab- 
orate smokescreen, to hide the real issue. And 
they know, as we do, that democracy will be 
triumphant or defeated in this country partly 

some might even say wholly—according to 


how it fares in the public schools 


The schools are our frontier 

The schools are our frontier, so obviously it 
must be theirs. They have chosen to fight it out 
on this frontier, and we are ready and eaget 
for the fight. But let us be clear as to the real 
nature of our enemy. Let us not look at the 
criticism of the schools out of context. There 
is room for honest criticism, legitimate criti- 
cism, criticism that is informed and has a con- 
structive objective—for every kind of criticism, 
in fact, except that which would throttle free- 
dom first in our schools and then in our entire 
society. For such criticism will not merely root 
out democracy; it will destroy the public 
schools. This is what every would-be critic of 
public education must keep in mind hourly and 
daily so that when he makes his criticism, as 
he conceivably must and frequently should, 
it does not give aid and comfort to a group 
who are trying to use any criticism of the pub- 
lic schools to further their own anti-democratic 
ends. There is, after all, a difference between 
the criticism that wants to improve and the 


criticism that wants only to destroy 
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The All-Day 
Neighborhood School Program 


A New Pattern for Education 


By Georgianna Werner 


Public Relations Coordinator, Board of Education, Districts 12, 13, and 14, New York City 


LMOST fifteen years have passed since this 
new pattern for school life began to 
evolve. It started in 1936 when a group of par- 
ents from a private school, with the consent of 
the Board of Education, opened an after-school 
recreation center along modern educational 
lines in Public School 33, in Chelsea, on the 
lower west side of New York City. With Miss 
Adele Franklin as the Director (an experienced 
teacher, who had also run other centers) and 
inexperienced workers, who had to be trained 
by the Director, this after-school recreation 
center soon proved its worth. Miss Ruth Gillette 
Hardy, principal and an educational pioneer, 
requested that the recreational staff serve the 
day school by helping classroom teachers mod- 
ernize their program. In 1937, therefore, the 
Board of Education approved the extension of 
this service into day school, and P.S. 33 became 


an experimental “activity” school. 


Four public schools adopt the program 

The Public Education Association, a private 
organization of laymen interested in New York 
City schools, recognizing that the program at 
P.S. 33 might be applicable to the New York 
City school system, adopted the project as a 
demonstration that the program of the public 
school could be enriched and the horizons of 
the staff be widened by this new type of activity. 

In 1942, after critical evaluation by the 
Board of Superintendents, the program of the 
All-Day Neighborhood Schools was adopted by 
the Board of Education and approved for two 
elementary schools, Public School 33 and Pub- 
lic School 194, Manhattan. After re-evaluation, 
in 1945, by the Bureau of Reference and Re- 
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search of the experiment in these two schools, 
two schools in the Bronx were added, Public 
School 25 and Public School 63. 

This meant that the public school system felt 
the responsibility for providing additional care 
for these children of working parents who here- 
tofore had been known as “Door Key” children, 
children who left home in the morning with the 
door key on a string around their necks and 
who admitted themselves into an empty apart- 
ment when school closed. Many of these chil- 
dren roamed the streets until their parents re- 
turned from work rather than go home alone. 


Children in crowded areas need extra help 

The All-Day Neighborhood School program 
represents a demonstration in education: a 
project, in four schools in New York City, 
which helps to develop children as individuals 
while teaching the basic subjects—reading, 
writing and arithmetic. The present projects are 
in schools in particularly overcrowded areas. 
The children in these areas especially need the 
extra understanding and warmth that teachers 
and schools carrying out the activity have to 
give, These four schools are located in areas of 
marginal income, where one finds many broken 
homes and a large number of working mothers, 
where families live in crowded unsatisfactory 
housing, and where the cultural level of a large 
part of the community is low. 

In such underprivileged neighborhoods it is 
difficult to attain the goals of the elementary 
schools program, which is the all-around de- 
velopment of all children. The program of the 
All-Day Neighborhood Schools, an extension of 
the elementary program is based on: 





The enrichment of the school day 

The extension of the school day into an after 
school program of varied related activities 

he setting-up of closer home-school-neigh 


‘ 


borhood relationships. 


The All-Day Neighborhood Schools have, in 
iddition to the classroom teacher, group teach 
ers who supplement the work of the regular 
teacher. With the additional help of the group 
teacher, both work with smaller groups. Thus 
they are enabled to know each child better and 
to base the instruction more on individual and 
sroup needs, The classroom and group teacher 
cooperate in enriching the child’s life and in 
developing his interests, aptitudes, and abilities 
and help him to find status in a group so that 
he eradually becomes a worth-while citizen. 

One of the main features of the All-Day 
Neighborhood program is pupil participation 
in school living; by participating in the activi 
ties of the school the children are gradually 
given an opportunity to serve and to share ex 
periences, 

Beeinning with the third grade. classes in 
these schools engage in cooperative enterprises 
called “service classes.” A “service” is a job 
that needs to be done for the school. All of 
the children in the class participate and learn 
to take responsibility. The curriculum content 
of the daily studies, for that class, centers 
iround interests and needs which develop out 
of a service job. Some of the service jobs 


which have been found valuable involve help- 
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ing with school lunch, milk, visual aids, library. 
supplies, school savings, and post office. 

Through the extension of the day program 
into an after-school club program the child gets 
physical care and emotional security after three 
o'clock. From 3 to 5 each group teacher is in 
charge of a club composed of some of the chil 
dren with whom she works during the day. In 
this informal atmosphere, the club teacher helps 
children to express themselves more freely and 
spontaneously. For many of these children this 
program fills the time which otherwise would be 
spent in the streets or empty apartments waiting 
for mother and father to come home from work. 
Here, under the guidance of an adult to whom 
they are attached, they are constructively oc- 
cupied. 

Special emphasis is placed on closer school- 
community ties. For the child this is an im- 
portant part of his learning. It is a socially 
healthy situation when children gain, through 
practice, knowledge of the neighborhood, 
awareness of community needs, and participa- 
tion in the improvement of their immediate 
environment. These closer ties between school 
and community mean also that parents and 
home are no longer antagonistic to the school’s 
progress. The result is greater emotional! health 
ind security for the pupil. 

lo integrate and coordinate this program it 
has been found most.advantageous to have both 
a community worker and a social worker as 


signed, one to establish the school as an integral 


Children sharing the 
experience of “milk 
service.’ They are 
shown here checking 
the class order slips to 
make sure that the cor- 
rect number cartons 


is sent. 





Creative activities are 
part of the All-Day 
Neighborhood School 
program. Here the 
group teacher and the 
classroom teacher help 
two small groups, one 
of which is engrossed 
in clay modeling, the 
other in carpentry 


work. 


part of the community, the other to work with 
individual children and social agencies. 

In the early days of the All-Day Neighbor 
hood Schools, a community worker was pro 
vided by the Public Education Association to 
help coordinate parent and community activi 
ties. It was found that there was such a real 
need for the community worker that one of 
the group teachers who was particularly quali 
fied was assigned by the Board of Education 
to continue this work. 

As the years progress, the community work 
ers have found that parents participate mor 
and more in the life of the school. They take 
the initiative in many ways in planning events 
for their own education and enjoyment. The 
community workers feel that much progress 
has been made in each school in the develop 
ment of parent activity and leadership. Th 
integration of each school with the local com 
munity has been outstanding. 

In three of the All-Day Neighborhood Schools 
the Bureau of Child Guidance has assigned a 
full-time social worker. There is also an unusual! 
spirit of cooperation between the All-Day 
Neighborhood organization and the Bureau of 
Child Guidance in the use of psychologists 
psychiatrists, and other social workers. The so 
cial worker in each school participates fully 
with the faculty as well! as’ with other commu 
nity agencies, helping the individual child to 
take a satisfying and socially effective place in 
the school and community. To do this. she 
makes available to the child whatever facilities 
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may bre needed for his full development. She 
helps increase understanding and acceptance 
of the child’s behavior by school personnel and 
parents. Many children with emotional prob- 
lems have been helped to adjust in their school 
work through social worker and psychologist, 
who interpret clinical findings. Thus the teach- 
er is able to give valuable assistance in the 
recommended treatment of personality defects 


in children. 


Another important aspect of the All-Day 
Neighborhood School program has been the 
organization of local citizens committees in two 
of these schools. Gradually there is a realiza- 
tion that if we are to get the kind of schools 
we need, whit h do cost money, people must be 
interested in their local schools and what they 
are trying to do. The parents of the children 
in the schools constitute one group of citizens, 
hut there are others who have no personal ties 
to the schools who must be brought into touch 
with them. They are members of many com- 
munity groups, religious, industrial, profes- 
sional, recreational, the social agencies, and 
other various representative groups and indi- 


viduals. 
Membership and activity in @ citizens com- 
mitte’ has helped many persons to understand 


the schools’ program. Because of this undet 


standing they are better able to interpret to 


others the needs and program of the schools. 
Thus greater community understanding and 
support for the schools are enlisted. On the 


other hand the community and its needs are 
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interpreted to the schools, so that additional 
community services can be furnished where 
necessary. 

The local committees have accomplished 
many things. They are responsible, with the 
Parent Associations, for raising funds for sum- 
mer Play Schools. Meetings are held in the 
schools to help the community better under- 
stand the program of the elementary schools. 
They have been responsible for publicity on 
the schools’ activities, in the local press and 
other media of communications. 

Last year a city-wide committee of citizens 
was formed consisting of representatives of the 
four All-Day Neighborhood Schools and oth- 
ers. because they felt the need for exploring 
together methods of interpreting the schools on 
a city-wide basis. When the All-Day Neighbor- 
hood project was in the early stages the Public 
Education Association held a yearly confer- 
ence. Last year the city-wide citizens committee 
revived the conference as a means of informing 
the public concerning the program and how it 


has expanded, and how it may be extended to 


other neighborhoods in answer to inquiries 

from parents and other interested citizens 

whose schools do not include this project. 
Some of the outcomes of the All-Day Neigh- 


borhood Schools activity are: 


1. The truancy rate has dropped in the 
schools where the program is in use. Public 
School 194, in the year 1950-51, had practical- 
ly no truancy. The principal credits this entirely 
to the results of the All-Day Neighborhood 
School activity, which recognizes each child as 
an individual. 

2. The atmosphere of the school is different; 
there is more friendliness between teacher and 
pupil. 

3. The relation between teacher and parent 
is more wholesome. 

1. The school program is more informal; 
there is less rigidity on the part of the teacher. 

5. The presence of the additional teacher 
gives the classroom teacher a chance to see 
the value of the new techniques. 

6. There is a complete change in the neigh- 
borhood attitude toward the school. 


Why a Teacher's Union? 


By May Darling, Portland Teachers Union. Local 111 


In the days when “the little red school house” 
was practically the only kind of educational 
institution in the country, the word “teacher” 
meant just one thing—the person who taught 
the children. There were no administrators or 
supervisors. But with the coming of mass pro- 
duction in education, there developed a division 
of labor similar to that in industry which we 
call “labor and management.” 

One group, the classroom teachers, were to 
do the actual teaching; another group—super- 
intendents, principals, supervisors and directors 

became responsible for the general manage- 
ment of the schools, especially in large commu- 
nities. 

This separation of school personnel into two 
groups, those, who administer and those who 
teach, has had an important effect on educa- 
tional organizations. The original teacher or- 
ganizations included not only classroom teach- 
ers and administrators but also anyone else who 
cared to join. Textbook salesmen often found it 
good business to pay dues to these organiza- 
tions. All teachers were expected to become 
members. In many localities it was—and still is 

impossible to hold a teaching position with- 
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out paying dues to these organizations, which 
are known as “education associations.” 

Human nature being what is is, it was in- 
evitable that these associations should be dom- 
inated by administrators. Workers who have 
had experience with company unions will un- 
derstand why this is true. Because these asso- 
ciations could not represent the views and wish- 
es of classroom teachers, there came into 
existence a national organization of teachers 
set up so that it would be controlled by class- 
room teachers. It is the American Federation 
of Teachers, affiliated with the AFL. 

Just as other unions recognize the role of 
management in industry, so the Federation rec- 
ognizes the legitimate functions of school ad- 
ministrators; but like other unions, it real- 
izes that the interests of workers—the classroom 
teachers—can be protected only through organi- 
zations which they control. 

And it is important to remember that the 
welfare of the children is inseparable from the 
welfare of those closest to them, the classroom 
teachers. 

From the Oregon Labor Press, Oct. 19, 1951 
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The American Federation of Teachers 


HERE ARE THE BENEFITS 


FOR ACCIDENTAL INJURY 





PLAN 1-A PLAN 1-B. PLAN 1-C 
D Weekly Indemnity for Total Disability up to 52 


weeks beginning with the first day. $50.00 $35.00 $25.00 


paw Actual Medical Expense up to the amount of One 
\Veek’s Indemnity in case of non-disabling injuries. $50.00 $35.00 $25.00 


FOR DISABILITY DUE TO ILLNESS 





D Weekly Indemnity for Total Disability up to 52 
weeks beginning with the eighth day. $50.00 


WHEN YOU’RE HOSPITALIZED FOR ANY REASON 


Total Weekly Indemnity — from the first day — up 


P to Eight Weeks — at the rate of $75.00 $52.50 $37.50 





FOR ACCIDENTAL DEATH and DISMEMBERMENT 
Loss of Life $1500 $1500 $1500 


pow Loss of Both Hands or Both Feet or Both Fyes $3000 $3000 $3000 
Loss of One Hand or One Foot or One Eve. 3 750 . 750 $ 750 





‘The above amounts are payable in addition to any other Indemnity provided in the policy.) 
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Semi-Annual Premium 
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IF YOU PREFER, YOU MAY CHOOSE TO TAKE PLAN 2-A_ PLAN 2-B. PLAN 2-C 


PLAN 2 is exactly the same as Plan 1 except that 
benefits for sickness disability without Hospital Semi-Annual 


Confinement begin with the 4th Day instead of Premium $35.00 $24.60 $18.00 


the 8th Day. 


Plans A, B, or C available to members earning over $3300 Annually. 
Plans B or C available to all members earning $2700 to $3300 Annualiy. 
Plan C available to all members earning less than $2700 Annually. 


See Page 20 for Optional Hospital-Surgical-Medical Coverage 
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TODAY! 
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\ccident & Sickness Insurance Plan spon 
sored by the A. F. of T. I want the Plan 
that will pay me » per week I am 


on full time active duty and in good health. 
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Address 


City and 
State 


Member of A. F. of T. Local No 
If you would like full details about the Hos 
pital-‘Surgical-Medical coverage that is avail 
able with either of the Weekly Benefit Plans, 
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an accident which, without any warning, can put 


you out of commission for many months. 
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Planning Your Summer? 
here are two suggestions: 


AFT WORKSHOP 
l a AT MADISON, WISCONSIN 
August 4th through August 15th 
in cooperation with 
School for Workers, University of Wisconsin 
Two weeks of 
Recreation 
Outstanding lecturers 
How-to-do-it sessions. 


Full information in April American Teacher 


ye CREDIT COURSES 
. AND WORKSHOP 


AT BARD COLLEGE 


ANNANDALE-ON-HUDSON 
NEW YORK 


July 14th through August 8th 

AFT members may do up to six hours of graduate work 
at Bard College for which credits will be given by 

the School of Education, 

New York University. 


Full information in April American Teacher 
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An Lxpanded Program 


for Exchange 


A’ A RECENT conference sponsored by the 
i Institute of International Education, 140 
leaders from the fields of education, govern 
ment, business, labor, and industry met to ex 
amine the aims, methods, and results of inter- 
national exchange programs. 

Among these leaders was Mark Starr, mem- 
ber of AFT Local 189 and educational director 
of the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. Mr. Starr called for an increased ex- 
change of persons other than students and pro- 
fessors. “It is equally important that needle 
worker meet needle-worker, and mechanic meet 
met han 9 and labor leader see laboring con 
ditions in other countries.” He cautioned againsi 
the illusion that merely bringing people to se« 
America made them our friends. “We must be 
sure that those who visit us actually come to 
understand us. We must let them become at 
quainted with us in our homes and at our work 
We must give them a trué picture of life in 


America,” he said. 


Expanded program possible in new quarters 

In a recent release from the Institute of In 
ternational Education, Kenneth Holland. presi 
dent of the Institute, stressed the same point 
Referring to the new and larger headquarters 
purchased by the Institute, he said: “We ar 
interested not only in promoting exchanges of 
students and protessors, but also through our 
expanded quarters we hope to develop new pro 
grams which will exchange persons in all walk- 


of lif 


leaders, farm youth, public officials.” 


businessmen, newspapermen, labor 


The new headquarters of the Institute, locat 
ed at Fifth Avenue and 67th Street. was once 
the mansion of George Jay Gould and later the 
home of Mrs. Alice Gwynn Vanderbilt 

In addition to providing office space for the 
Institute’s New York staff, the house will be a 
center for conferences of representatives of the 
hundreds of American colleges and universities. 
private organizations, and governmental agen 
cies now active in the exchange field. It will 
also be an information and counseling center. 


for Americans interested in study abroad. and 


oe of Persons 


Vark Starr, of AFT Local 189, educational di 
rector of ILGHI _ is shown here talkine with 
Issistant Secretary of State kdward Barrett at 
a recent conference called by the Institute of 


I; ternational kduc ation. 


for foreign students seeking advice 
education, 

The new house will also be used for orienta- 
tion courses for arriving foreign students. and 
is a meeting-place for the American commit- 
tees which help select U.S. students for Ful- 
bright and other grants for study abroad 

The down payment on the new house was 
made possible by gifts from the Davella Mills 
foundation and other foundations and individ- 
uals. The Institute, which is a non-profit organi- 
zation, with no endowment funds of its own. is 
now launching an intensive fund-raising drive 
to complete purchase of the house 

The Institute, largest private agency in the 


field of international education. administers 


programs for the State Department and for 


other government and private agencies, and 





last year assisted in the international exchange 
of more than 4,000 persons. 

It was founded in 1919 by Stephen Duggan, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, and Elihu Root, to 
promote world understanding through the ex 
change of students, professors, and specialists 
lt now administers international programs in 
over 60 countries of the world. It has an office 
in Washington, D.C., and a European office in 
Paris, in addition to its U.S. Regional Offices 
ind 6+ selection Committees in as many coun 


tries 
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A Reply to the Criticisms 


of Public Education 


{n exe erpt from an address delivered by Earl J. 


WeGrath, U.S. Commissioner of Education, at a 


recent meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


N veneral, there are two sorts of criticisms 

directed toward the question of the effective- 
ness of teaching, particularly the teaching of 
the fundamental skills. Some of this criticism 
comes from high-minded and honest persons 
who are genuinely concerned over what they 
believe to be a failure of the schools to teach 
reading, writing, and arithmetic to our chil- 
dren today. These honest critics deserve an hon- 
est answer to their questions. * 

That answer comes in three parts. First, let 
it be remembered that the whole school popu- 
lation of today cannot be compared to the 
whole school population of earlier years. Forty 
years ago, only 63 per cent of the nation’s 
children finished the eighth grade. Today, the 
comparable figure is 88 per cent. It can be 
argued with considerable merit that among to- 
day's eighth grade graduates at least 63 per 
cent receive as sound an elementary education 
as did the whole number who graduated 40 
vears ago. And what the additional 25 per cent 
of students is getting is therefore clear gain 
over 40 years ago—no matter how meager or 
how excellent it may be, it is that much more 
and that much better than little or nothing 
at all. 

Secondly. available evidence indicates that 


the schools are doing a good job in teaching 
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the fundamentals. The evidence available is in 
complete, so that an unequivocal answer based 
on full data cannot now be given. We need com- 
prehensive studies of this matter throughout the 
nation. It is my belief, however, that today’s 
schools will compare very favorably with earlier 
schools, on the average. even when full allow- 
ance is made for the fact that we are today 
carrying a much higher percentage of students 
through the higher grades and that this higher 
percentage undoubtedly includes a great many 
children in the lower ranges of scholastic abil- 
ity. 
Thirdly 
today’s children are being taught not only the 
3 R’s but much more as well. And these added 
dimensions of today’s curriculum are basically 
important. Those who would eliminate health 


—and this is the nub of the matter 


and physical education from the curriculum, 
just because schools did not teach health funda- 
mentals a half century ago, assume a very large 
burden of proof to make their case. Those who 
question the value of instruction in music and 
art are arguing contrary to everything thought- 
ful educators believe about the rounded educa- 
tion of the child. Those who would eliminate 
school buses and return to the days of the long 
hike to the little red school are putting brakes 
on the wheels of educational progress. To be 





consistent, these critics should also argue that 
every concrete road should be torn up and that 
today’s high speed traffic should be routed over 
the muddy ruts of 1900. And finally, on this 
point, the schools of today are teaching not 
only the 3 R’s of academic ability; they are 
also teaching the 3 R’s of constructive citizen- 
ship: Rights, Respect, and Responsibilities. The 
social studies including American history and 
government are giving our boys and girls, the 
adult citizens of tomorrow, a rich understand- 
ing of and a dedication to our democratic way 
of life. These studies are supplying the founda- 
tion of knowledge without which the important 
judgments which have to be made about our 
social and economic problems will be unin- 
formed and therefore dangerous. | de not sug- 


gest that pupils should learn the 3 R’s of citi- 


zenship instead of the 3 R’s of scholastic work. 


What | do say is that the schools should teach 
both; and it is my conviction that, by and large, 
they are doing a magnificent job under rather 
severe handicaps, in teaching both sets of edu- 
cational fundamentals. 

Turn now to another group of critics. Unfor- 
tunately some attacks on our schools are now 
being directed by Fascistic-minded individuals 


and groups who are attempting to subvert our 


whole concept of basic education as a right of 
the individual and as a necessity for the health 
and well-being of our society. They talk about 
economy and use the taxpayers’ legitimate con- 
cern as an illegitimate leverage for promoting 
their own devious ends. The more dangerous 
among them do not believe that education for 
the masses of the people is a good thing. They 
fear that an educated people will not be tract- 
able; they fear social progress. They overlook 
the fact that uneducated and untrained citizens 
are less productive. They forget the clear fact 
that our industrial and productive pre-eminence 
in the world is closely connected with the high 
level of schooling among our citizens. They dis- 
regard the fact that ignorance and the denial 
of individual opportunity make the conditions 
in which Communism flourishes. The nation’s 
educators cannot take these attacks lying down. 
We know that the welfare of the nation is close- 
ly related to the adequacy of educational oppor- 
tunity. Instead of defending a rear-guard action 
against this tiny minority of irresponsible crit- 
ics we should carry the battle to the enemy. We 
must repeatedly and objectively lay the claim 
of America’s children before the taxpayers and 
the parents of the nation. This is a time not for 
timid retreat but for courageous advance. 


EDUCATION NEWS DIGEST 


Why Merit Rating Doesn't Work. When 
Professor A. S. Barr first came to the University 
of Wisconsin, he conducted an experiment for a 
group of 100 Wisconsin principals and super- 
intendents of schools. He gave them the op- 
portunity to watch an excellent teacher teach 
two 30-minute class periods and then asked 


them to evaluate her work. 


“Of the usable returns, 13 said she was the 
best teacher they had ever seen in operation; 
13 said she was the poorest; and the rest of 
the replies fell between these extremes,” said 
Professor Barr. 

“We've come to some agreement on what 
constitutes good teaching since then, but it is 
still difficult to identify the good teacher—and 
well-nigh impossible to find in one teacher all 
the qualities we’ve agreed on. 

“The answer for us in teacher training seems 


to be: do our best in selecting and training our 
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teachers and then help school superintendents 
assemble theirefaculties so that all the teachers, 
working together, provide a good cross section 
of teaching efficiency. 

“After all,” concluded Professor Barr, “it’s 
not too difficult to put nine men together for a 
winning baseball team even though each man 


is not an all-round star player.” 


The Activity Period. More than two thirds 
of the public schools in the United States now 
include within their daily time schedule an 
activity period to take care of the numerous 
projects and activities which formerly were 
considered “extra-class” and were open only 
to those who could remain after school, accord- 
ing to a recent issue of The Teacher’s Letter, 
published by A. C. Croft, New London, Conn. 
In most schools, those teachers not sponsoring 
an activity are given another assignment, so 


that the teaching load is equalized. 





Scholarships for Those over 65. Schoo! days 
can begin when you are 65, at Boston Univer- 
sity. 

In a move to help older people use their 
leisure time profitably, Boston University has 
established free retirement scholarships for men 
and women over 65, who may enroll as auditors 
in the University’s Evening Division courses. 

Part-time courses in the University’s College 
of Liberal Arts, College of Business Adminis- 
tration, School of Public Relations and Com- 
munications, and the College of Practical Arts 
and Letters are open without charge to those 
who wish to follow old interests or develop new 
ones via the classroom during new leisure time 


resulting from retirement. 


More and more social workers are facing the 
problem of helping retired persons find new 
interests as they leave their jobs and have more 
time on their hands than ever before. In open 
ing its classrooms to these people, Boston Uni- 
versity hopes that they will profit educationally 
and emotionally as they find new stimulation 
in study and contact with younger persons and 
new ideas. 

Classes in writing, languages, history of mo- 
tion pictures, labor relations, current politics, 
history, and government, and management prob- 
lems are only a few of the fields open for their 


attention. 


Are the Schools Attempting Too Much? 
By not recognizing the limitations on what can 
be accomplished in the public schools, educa- 
tors bring upon themselves some of the attacks 
directed against them, said Professor J. Lloyd 
Trump of the University of Illinois College of 
Education, in a recent address Educators have 


“ 
con 


opened themselves to attack by accepting 
tinuously broadening obligations for training 
an ever-increasing proportion of the nation’s 


youth,” he said. 

Among these obligations are training for all 
in such areas as citizenship, college preparation, 
family living, vocational competence, moral con- 
duct, and health. “Citizens have taken the edu- 
cators at their word and believe the schools can 
and should do these things for all youth,” said 
Professor Trump. “When they fall short of 
achieving these results to a desirable degree, 
educators are open to attack. ... What is needed 
is frank admission by educators that the schools 
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cannot assume all these responsibilties for all 
young people.” 

Relatively little time and money have been 
given to studies to improve the effectiveness of 
teaching, Professor Trump pointed out, al- 
though much progress has been made in certain 
directions. But educators do not know all the 
answers. 

Other limitations are imposed by influences 
outside the schoolroom, such as radio and tele- 
vision, comic books. motion pictures, and other 
yvouth-serving agencies. Se hools cannot solve all 
the problems of society and should not be 
blamed for the breakdown in home and family 
life, the placing of security above initiative, and 
over-reliance on centralized government, said 
Professor Trump. According to him these trends 
are induced by factors “completely beyond the 
control of educators.” 

He recommended more community discussion 
of education polis ies so that “all should under- 
stand the limitations in what education may ac- 
complish in relation to the abilities of the 
students, the money spent, and the time avail 


able.” 


For More Effective Citizenship. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin regents have approved 
the faculty recommendation that all University 
of Wisconsin undergraduates be required to 
study United States history or institutions, or 
pass a college-level U.S. history attainment ex- 
amination. This action was the latest develop- 
ment in a movement which began in November, 
1949, when faculty members, in a detailed self. 
analysis of University functions and policies, 


indicated the need for more emphasis to make 


the University of Wisconsin graduate “a moral, 
intelligent, and well-informed citizen with a 


deep sense of obligation to the community.” 








“We should not be afraid of the seething tumult in the world today. For underneath it are two 
mighty and beneficent impulses. The first is the determination of needy men and women that they 
share in the material comfort which science can create. The second is the swelling demand by races 


and classes that they be treated with dignity and respect as human beings.” 


Excerpt from “Four 


Challenges,” by Senator Paul Douglas in “Times Magazine.” 


THE 


Relations Front 





by Layle Lane 
Chairman of the Committee on Democratic Human 
Relations 


DEBITS 
America Plus, Inc., is working with the Initiative and 
Referendum Bureau of San Francisco to circulate peti 
tions fer “Freedom of Choice” initiative. These pet 
tions would initiate a change in the state constitution 
f California permitting racially restrictive covenants 
n property deeds and authorizing employers and owr 


ers of public places to discriminate on arry basis 


“I do not see how I can explain my position any more 
clearly than to say that I, for one, shall make every 
effort to maintain our park system on a segregated 
basis, and failing in this, to discontinue the operation 
of the parks by the state,” said John Battle, Governor 
of the State of Virginia. 


Footsore and weary, 100 Mexican farm laborers hiked 
nearly 100 miles from Tiptonville, Tenn., to Memphis 
on their way back to Mexico. In Memphis, in the 
presence of the Mexican consul and a representative 
of the U.S. Department of Labor, the workers com 
plained of bad food and low pay. They charged they 
had been “housed in six cold, crowded army barracks 
on a wind-swept lakeshore” and had only one stove 
per building for heating and cooking. They also com 
plained “they had been brought 1,100 miles from Eagle 
Pass, Texas, to Tiptonville in open air trailer trucks, 
one of which had no water, and had only three five 
minute rest stops on the way.” The sheriff of Dyer 
County in which Tiptonville is located admitted jail 
ing “15 or 20 Mexicans” when they tried to leave and 
returning them to the farm on which they had been 
working 


In Cairo, Ill, the burning of crosses was followed by 
the bombing of the home of a Negro doctor, causing 
in estimated damage of $500. The violence was in 
tended apparently as a warning to a number of Negr 
parents who had asked that their children be trans 
ferred to schools which had previously been all white 
schools 
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CREDITS-+ 

Effective in May 1952, the National Theater in Wash 
ington, D.C., will be reopened on a non-segregated 
basis. The theater has been closed to legitimate theater 
performances since August 1948. Actors Equity Asso 
iation (AFL) declared that there would be no per 
formances on the stage until all discrifminatory pra 
tices were abolished. Rather than permit Negroes to 
attend the manager and owner closed the theater. Two 
producers from New York have now secured a lease 
on the theater and will start the first non-segregated 
theater in Washington. 


+ 
I wenty-two local and national organizations, including 
the AFL and CIO, have filed a joint brief before the 
U.S. Ceurt of Appeals in Washington, D. C., urging the 
upholding of a Municipal Court decision. This lower 
court held that the civil rights law of 1873 was valid. 
The law forbids proprietors of restaurants in the Dis 
trict of Columbia to refuse service to any “well-behaved 
ind respectable person.” 
+ 

Aloysius Mozier, a deck officer in the merchant marine, 
has been carrying on a one-man campaign to increase 
the food supply in the five countries where his ship 
puts into port: Korea, India, Greece, Israel, and 
Morocco. Since last June he has distributed 15,000 
packets of seeds to needy farmers. Already he has had 
reports that the seed has produced successful crops. 


+ 


Frank Matsumoto, a 1920 graduate of Fresno High 
School in California, was invited to the student assem 
bly of his alma mater during his recent stay in San 


Francisco, where he was one of Japan's delegates to the 
Peace Treaty Conference. With uncanny vision the 
1920 yearbook of the school had predicted that Mat- 
sumoto would hecome an ambassador 


“+ 


Three Nisei are teaching in the Salt Lake City schools 
this year and two others are working as clerks. One of 
the three teachers is an exchange teacher from Miami. 
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LABOR NOTES 





AFL penetrates 
the Iron Curtain 

The following excerpt from an 
article written by a Chinese labor 
leader for the January issue of the 
Federationist indicates that infor 
mation about the free trade unions 
is trickling threugh to the mainland 
of China and bringing some hope to 
the people there: 

“Two years ago there suddenly ap 
peared on the mainland and in Free 
China (Formosa) an organization, 
the Free China Labor League. The 
League has drawn tremendous en 
couragement and spiritual assistance 
American Federation of 
Free Trade Union 


from the 
Labor and its 
Committee .... 

“Our underground workers in 
China are daily keeping alive the 
spirit of freedom and of friendship 
for America and other free lands. 
Chinese factory workers behind the 
Iron Curtain have come to know of 
such organizations as the American 
Federation of Labor. They are see- 
ing the slave labor maps. They are 
getting plenty of news about the free 
trade unions of the world because 
we get it to them through the ty- 
rants’ lron Curtain. 

“The American Federation of 
Labor should never underestimate its 
importance in this world crisis. 
More than any government, more 
than any military group or big fi- 
nancial corporation, more than any 
political group, more than any of- 
ficial or unofficial propaganda or- 
American Federa- 
tion of Labor, through its activi- 
ties based on its shrewd insight into 
man’s true hopes, has brought its in 
fluence to bear upon the Chinese 
people and given them hope in the 
present darkness.” 


ganization, the 


British experts report 
on U.S. visit 

Efficiency of United States indus- 
trial operatives may be based on 
the fact that in this country “many, 
perhaps most, of the best pupils from 
the high enter industry,” 
whereas in the United Kingdom 
“most of our best pupils enter the 
professions.” So reports a group of 
12 British experts who visited the 
U.S. under the technical assistance 
program of the Economic Coopera 
tion Administration a year ago. The 


schools 


group's formal report is now being 
distributed in England. 

The teaching methods of Ameri- 
can schools “are in accordance with 
the American faith in individualism 

the material is there if you want 
it; how you progress depends on 
yourself,” the report says. It is also 
mentioned, however, “that for good 
average results two essential pre- 
requisites are skillful supervision 
and hard work by the individual 
pupil. These conditions did not al 
ways seem to be fulfilled.” 

“So far as teacher training is 
concerned, the system which is being 
evolved sound. To 
teacher having a 
methods is a wise policy and one 
which might well be adopted in the 
U.K. in technical education.” 

Also praised is “the readiness of 
the teacher training colleges to take 
the courses to the teachers and t& 
previde a variety of short courses 
or conferences on such subjects as 
the preparation of assignment 
sheets, visual and other teaching 
aids, job analysis—the breaking 
down and sequence of the opera 
from the teaching point of 


seems imsist on 


every COUT s¢€ in 


tions 
view.” 


Did you know that: 

The United States has only 6 per 
cent of the world’s land area and 
7 percent of the world’s population, 
but Americans 

Own 76 percent of the 
and 53 percent 
and television 

Use 58 percent of the world’s tele 
phones, 50 percent of the world’s 
rayon, 43 percent of the world’s 
rubber, and 38 percent of the world’s 


world’s 
of the 
sets. 


automobiles 
world’s radios 


cement. 

Travel on 30 percent of the world’s 
railway mileage. 

Consume 45 percent of the world’s 
coffee and 25 percent of the world’s 
sugar. 

Produce 35 percent of the world’s 
milk and 31 percent of the world’s 
meat. 

Generate 43 percent of the world’s 
electric power. 

Produce and use 47 percent of the 
world’s steel; produce 43 percent and 
use 42 percent of the world’s alu 
minum. 

Produce and consume 60 percent 
of the world’s oil. 
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Raise 50 percent of the world’s 
cotton. 


One evening for courting, 
one for prayer meeting 

In 1857, the employes of Carson, 
Pirie and Scott, one of Chicago's de- 
partment stores, had to lead well- 
regulated lives, as the following store 
rules indicate: 

“Store must be open 
A.M. to 9 P.M., the year around. 
Store must be swept, counters, 
bases, shelves and showcases dusted; 


from 6 


lamps trimmed, filled and chimneys 
cleaned; bins made; doors and win- 
dows opened; a pail of water, also 
a bucket of coal brought in before 
breakfast (if there is time to do so) 
and attend to all customers who call. 

“The employe who is in the habit 
of smoking Spanish cigars, being 
shaved at the barber's, going to 
dances and other places of amuse- 
ment, will surely give his employer 
reason to be suspicious of his in- 
tegrity and honesty. 

“Each employe must pay not less 
than $5 per year to the church and 
must attend Sunday School regularly. 

“Men employes are given one even- 
ing a week for courting and two if 
they go to prayer meeting. 

“After fourteen hours of work in 
the store, the leisure time should be 
spent mostly in reading.” 

Illinois Labor Bulletin 


WSB approves equal pay 

The Wage Stabilization Board has 
announced it will approve of wage 
without regard to existing 
regulations in order to insure equal 
pay for equal work. Such pay adjust- 
ments apply to cases where persons, 
because of sex, creed, race, or na- 
tional receiving lower 
rates. 

WSB warned against attempts to 
use the ruling to correct interplant 
inequities. 

Miss Frieda S. Miller, Director of 
the U.S. Labor Department's 
Women’s Bureau, expressed grati- 
fication upon learning of the adop- 
tion by the Wage Stabilization Board 
of the policy providing for “equal 
pay for equal work.” 

Miss Miller pointed out the 
“soundness and wisdom” of adopt- 
ing the principle of equal pay early 
in the defense effort. 


boosts 


origin, are 
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Edwards voted near top 
in radio poll 

Frank Edwards, AFL 
elected 


news 


commenta 
been among the 
best 
or analyst classification of the 16tl 
Motion Picture Daily-Fame 
radio poll by radio editors and crit 


tor, has 
first in the commentator 


annual 


ics of American newspapers and 
magazines. 

Mr. Edwards is featured on AFI 
news programs originating in Wash- 
ington at 10 p.m. est, Monday 
through Friday and is scheduled on 
150 stations including two Alaska 
hook ups 

Other positions in the news com 
Edward 


mentator class were won by 
R. Murrow and Lowell 


Wisconsin workers school 
enters 27th year 


Fifteen 
workers in 


classes will be held for 
10 Wisconsin cities du 
ing the University of Wisconsin 
School for Workers 
Prof. Edwin Young, school director, 
announced 

Professor Young indicated that the 
been 


winter term, 


requests for courses have 
mounting steadily since last fall but 
the school 


requests ‘ 


“is doing its best to fill 


He announced the following lineuy 
of classes: ¥ 


Fond du 


time 


Lac—job evaluation 
Kenosha 


Kewaunee 


lanesville study; 
shop stewards training; 
labor legislation; Madison—shop 
stewards training; Milwaukee—labor 
journalism, consumer education, 
speech and parliamentary procedure, 
beginning and advanced time study, 
psychology for workers; Sheboygan 
stewards training; Two 
background; Water 
West Bend 


shop 
Rivers—labor 
town—labor problems; 
time study. 

“This is one of the most ambitious 
school has at 


said 


series of classes the 


te mpted,” Professor Young 
“The schedule as it now stands may, 
of course, be modified, but we are 
hopeful that this time we won't have 
to turn down requests as we have in 
the past.” 

The School for Workers, 
its 27th year, is the oldest establishe d 
center of workers’ education of any 
country Started 


working 


new in 


University in the 
originally as a & hool for 
girls, it has, through the years, 
able to fill a growing need for edu 
cation on the part of industrial, white 


collar, and professional workers. 


, 
been 


Its purpose is “te provide labor 
leaders and rank-and-file workers 
with knowledge and skills helpful in 
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meeting the problems of labor in 
today’s complex society.” 

“Our program is carried on in co- 
operation with state vocational 
schools,” Young explained. “It is a 

whe re by 
staff and 


schools supply the facilities.” 


joint endeavor we supply 


the teaching vocational 


Harvard's union program 
attracts wide interest 
The eleventh session of the Har- 
Trade Union 
on February 27 and will run 
May 23, according to a recent release 


began 
until 


vard Program 


from its director, Jim Healy 

So far thirty unions in the United 
States eight Europe an trade 
have chosen representatives 
to attend this institute, which will 
include intensive 


and 


unions 


leadership training 
international 
colle 
tive bargaining and arbitration, la 
hor law, public speaking, and history 
of the 


in subjects such as 


labor problems, economics, 


American labor movement. 

All courses are informal and dis- 
cussions and studies of actual cases 
take the place of lectures. The aim 
of the labor 
leadership officers 
the same quality of training in union 
work that | 


cials get from 


program is to train 


and give union 
isiness and public off 
protessional schools 
run exclusively for them. 
The Harvard trade 


September 


union program, 
1942, 


suggestions 


which hegar ! 


started as a result of 


from several labor leaders and alter 
union officials 


Thus far 


trade 


onsultation with trace 
throughout the 
104 persons have 
this 


country. 
been sent by 
training 

Anyone attend this 
school must be sent officially by his 
union for the 13-week period. 


unions for intensive 


wanting to 


Labor groups hold 
educational institutes 
Economics and the background of 
the white collar wage structure was 
the topic of a conference at Rutgers 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Represensatives of U. S. Stabiliza- 
tion Board met with representatives 
of 11 participating New Jersey Office 


University, 


Employees Unions under the aus- 
pices of Rutgers Institute of Manage- 
and tried 


white- 


ment and Labor Relations, 
gap between 
industrial 


to analyze the 
collar and wages. 


Two week-end educational con- 
ferénces were held in Ontario, Can- 
Office Interna 
tional Union officials. 


That 
bers, are 


ida, by Employees 


unions, leaders and mem- 
increasingly aware of the 
value of educational institutes and 
knowledge of problems of both labor 


and management, is shown in the 


number of institutes reported to the 
AFL Workers Education Bureau. 

The third annual Central Labor 
Union Conference of Illinois Uni- 
versity Institute of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations was held in Monti- 
cello, Dec. 1 and 2, at the request 
of Illinois State AFL. 

In Louisiana, the State AFL held 
its Workers Education Institute at 
University, Baton Rouge, 
representatives of labor, 


discuss- 


Southern 
with 426 
education, and government 
ing ways toward effective democracy. 
\ department of research and educa- 
tion has been set up by the Louisi- 
ana AFL, which is considering es- 
tablishment of a Labor School 

Similar insti- 
tutes come from California, Oregon, 
Montana, Michigan, Minnesota and 
Latin American countries 


success stories of 


nation 
courses in labor 
, while man- 
institutes are 


Universities all over the 


have established 
law, labor relations, et 
agement and labor 


growing rapidly. 


Nonfarm employment 
reaches all-time high 

Last year’s employment 
of 46.4 million nonfarm employees 
all-time high, almost two 
and a half million above 1950, the 
U. S. Labor Department's Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports 


average 


was an 


Employment defense- 
industries, 
ordnance, and 

trade 


gains in 
including air 
industrial 
and fed 


combined to 


related 
craft, 
equipment, 
defense 
some 


and in 
eral 
offset 
goods industries in the 
of the year. 


agencies, 
reduction in consumer 


second half 
Nonfarm employment in mid- 
December reached a record high of 
47.5 million, up 900,000 
December 1950 level 


over the 


Employ children under 16 
illegally on farms 


u. & 


investi- 
under 


Labor Department 
found 3,465 children 
16 employed illegally on farms in 
1951. Over 520 of these young 
workers were from 5 to 


gators 


9 years of 
age 

Although the minimum age for em- 
ployment of minors on farms dur- 
ing school hours is 16 years, 66 per- 
cent of the under-age children found 
working in agriculture were under 
14 years, and 51 were from 
10 to 13 years. 

Results of the investigations, con- 
ducted by the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, are re- 
ported in the Department's Labor 
Information Bulletin for January 


1952. 


percent 
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A study of classroom material 
on labor-management relations 


High school teachers wishing to know which text 
books, magazines, newspapers, and pamphlets offer the 
best classroom material on labor-management relations 
will find much helpful information in Occasional Paper 
No. 15, published by the University of Illinois Library 
School. This study, entitled “Labor-Management Rela- 
tions and High School Pupils: A Survey of Communi- 
cations Behavior,” was prepared by Ralph E. McCoy, 
Research Assistant Professor and Reference Librarian 
of the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Single copies of the study are available free on re 
quest by writing to Herbert Goldhor, Editor, Occasional 
Papers, University of Illinois Library School, Urbana, 


Illinois 


Workers education programs 
as offered by the universities today 


WORKERS' EDUCATION AT THE 
UNIVERSITY LEVEL 
By Irvine L. H. Kerrison. Rutgers University Press, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 1951. 177 pp. $3.00. 
What services are universities offering workers de 
signed to help them to become better members of their 
trade unions and aid them in functioning more ef 


? 


fectively as citizens in the community? To what ex 
tent do these university services meet the needs of 
organized labor? How are university programs for 
workers organized? What is the scope of such pro 
grams and how can they be made more effective? 
These are the questions that Dr. Irvine Kerrison at- 
tempts to answer in this study of the development of 
college and university services in the field of workers 
education. 

As an active worker in the field, the author, who 
has been in charge of the Labor Program at Rutgers 
University for the past four years, is fully aware of the 
many practical problems that face the universities and 
unions in the development of such programs. He points 
out that within the universities, tradition, lack of sym 
pathy, and control of policy by interests unfriendly 
to workers education may hamper or preclude the es- 
tablishment of desirable services. He voices equal con 
cern at union officers’ insistence on a narrow approach 
that may limit the offerings that colleges and uni 
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versities may make. Dr. Kerrison, however, correctly 
stresses the importance of a more functional approach 
on the part of universities, “an approach which asks 
what labor wants and expects before it attempts to 
provide answers.” 

One may question Dr. Kerrison’s rather critical 
statements regarding the AFL opposition to the Labor 
Extension Bill, which was introduced several times 
in Congress and proposed federal aid for colleges and 
universities in the field of workers education. Dr. 
Kerrison “explains” the AFL position by assuming 
that the federation was so incensed about the un 
ust treatment of the University of Michigan pro 
gram* that it preferred no bill at all to one which 
proposed to channel funds and services through in 


stitutions of higher learning. 


On this point perhaps the best answer is to be 
found in the statement of the AFL Executive Council 
to the St. Paul convention in 1949 

“In fact since the earlier bills (Labor Extension 
Bills) were introduced the National University Ex 
tension Association has taken formal action to in 
dicate its lack of interest in a program such as 
labor wants. Then, too, the successful efforts of 
General Motors to destroy a splendid Workers’ 
Education Program at the University of Michigan 
was further proof that a Labor Extension Service 
must be a program of the Department of Labor, 
conducted in cooperation with our trade unions. 

In the development of this Extension Service it is 
our judgment that the Department of Labor should 
assume a much more important function than is 
suggested for it in some of the bills now before 
Congress. Certain of these bills would limit the De 
partment of Labor largely to the supervision of 
state-administered programs. 

In our opinion the Department of Labor, which 
was set up specifically to foster, promote, and de- 
velop the welfare of wage earners, should assume 
a more immediate and direct responsibility for the 
initiation and direction of any proposed extension 
service. We believe that workers have a right to 
look to the Department of Labor itself to provide 
informational and factual material and services that 
are not now available.” 


*A successful program serving the workers in the State 
of Michigan under university auspices was shut down late 
in 1948 as a result of pressure brought on the Board of 
Regents by President C. E. Wilson of the General Motors 
Corporatior 
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Actually, the only influence the University of Michi 
gan experience had on AFL attitude was to crystal 
lize the growing conviction that joint committees rep 
resenting universities and labor groups set up within 
the state as proposed in the bill weren't practical and 
couldn't function because of constitutional limitations 
under which most state institutions operate. In Michi- 
gan, for example, the joint committee of labor, public, 
and university representatives which had been ap- 
pointed as an advisory body for the Workers Education 
Service was completely disregarded by the Board of 
Regents when pressure was exerted by General Motors 
officials. Moreover, Dr. Kerrison states (p. 24) that 
Dr. J. O. Keller of Pennsylvania State College, speak 
ing before the Congressional Committee as a repre- 
sentative of the National University Extension Asso- 
ciation, referred to state boards as unnecessary super- 
fluities, and further opposed the bill because it pro- 
vided that federal funds might be channeled through 
other than public institutions. 

Dr. Kerrison therefore criticizes the AFL for its 
opposition to the bill in spite of the fact that the 
largest single group of representatives of publicly 
supported institutions to which labor presumably 
would be looking for service insists that labor rep- 
resentatives on state boards are unnecessary and also 
that if labor finds no public institution able and will- 
ing to provide desirable services it should be denied the 
opportunity of securing such services from privately 
supported institutions. 

However, if any further proof were needed to dem- 
onstrate that the type of bill opposed by the AFL is 
not in the best interest of workers education or the 
labor movement, it is provided in ample measure in 
other sections of the book. The doubts that Dr. Kerri- 
son expresses at various points regarding the accom- 
plishment of the universities, the reservations he at- 
tributes to many labor people as to the sincerity and 
good faith of college people, the unrealistic nature 
of certain programs, and the need for exploratory 
work in many unions all would combine to argue 
against the initiation of any broad program of fed 
eral support for university-sponsored programs at this 
time. 

Certain states have made substantial grants to get 
workers education programs underway; certain unions 
are conducting significant programs of their own. The 
U. S. Department of Labor, given the funds, could 
do much more than it is doing in the field. Some uni 
versities, including that with which Dr. Kerrison is con 
nected, are doing worthwhile jobs. These programs are 
being developed on a cooperative basis and are suc- 
cessful to the degree that they meet needs. Dr. Kerri 
son believes, in spite of his misgivings about many 
aspects of university sponsored workers education pro 
grams, that a Labor Extension Bill such as has been 
introduced in Congress several times should be en- 
acted. The AFL supports legislation that would 
strengthen and“expand Department of Labor infor- 
mational and field services and permit the initiation of 
pilot projects under proper auspices. It welcomes and 
will continue to cooperate with bona fide workers 


education programs under university auspices. 
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However, the AFL believes that it would not be de 
sirable to have the universities assume the major role 
in the field of workers education that is implicit in 
the adoption of a Workers Extension Bill such as is 
endorsed by Dr. Kerrison; nor does it believe that the 
universities have the ability or willingness to assume 
such a role. Nonetheless, all friends of the workers 
education movement, whatever their views, will agree 
that workers education at the university level should 
stimulate realistic evaluation of programs sponsored 
by colleges and universities as well as by unions. It 
should be helpful to union members, to university 
friends of workers education, and to all others in- 
terested in a more vital type of adult education. 

Artuur Exper, Local 231, Detroit, Mich. 


A complete handbook 
of labor statistics 


The U.S. Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics recently released what Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin termed “the most complete com- 
pendium of labor statistics ever published in a 
single volume.” 

The 240-page book, in loose-leaf format, contains 
data on employment, unemployment, and payrolls; 
labor turnover; earnings, hours, and wage rates; prices 
and cost of living; industrial relations; output per 
man-hour and unit man-hour requirements; work in- 
juries; building and construction; housing and rents; 
social security and related programs; consumers’ co- 
operatives; and production, income, and expenditures. 

Secretary Tobin pointed out that the particular value 
of the book lay in its completeness. Each series carried 
back to the beginning or the furthest point from which 
figures are comparable and continuous, through the 
calendar year 1950. Some go as far back as 1880 and 
1890. In addition to BLS statistics the book presents 
the labor and related statistics of the Commerce and 
Agriculture departments, National Labor Relations 
Board, Federal Reserve Board; Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service; Social Security Administration, 
and the Bureau of Employment Security. 

“If you want the average earnings in 192] of rail 
road workers, they are there,” Tobin said. “If you 
want the retail price index for Detroit for 1913, that’s 
there too, and right down the list from average dura 
iion of strikes in 1935 to corporate profits after taxes.” 

Ihe book is obtainable from the Government Print 
ing Office at $1.25. 


An illustrated magazine 
to aid in teaching English 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
From the editorial office at Speedwell, Grosvenor Road, 

Godalming, Surrey, England. Yearly subscription 

(ten issues) approximately $1.30. 

This new British magazine is written to aid the 
poor reader in primary and secondary schools in the 
United Kingdom. It is also used to teach English to 
the foreign reader. The illustrated material would be 
more effective if it were not crowded into a compara- 
tively small space. 





Up-to-date information 
on scholarships and fellowships 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


AVAILABLE AT INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 

EDUCATION 

By Tueresa Bircn Wirkins. Bulletin 1951, No. 16, 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. Gov 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, DC. 


5c. 

This bulletin brings up-to-date information about 
financial aids for undergraduate and graduate study 
available at colleges and universities throughout the 
country. A previous publication with this informa 
tion appeared in 1936 but has not been revised until 
now. This new material is therefore most welcome, 
although the bulletin suggests that to be completely 
certain of the aid available the institution in which 
the student is interested should be consulted directly 

In this bulletin the term “scholarship” is applied to 
grants for undergraduates, while the term “fellow 
ship” is used for assistance at the graduate level. In 
the 1936 edition, 674 institutions reported that 66,708 
scholarships and 5,797 fellowships were available. In 
the new edition, 1,198 institutions report that 141,554 
scholarships worth $31,056,754.86 were available. Of 
this number 124,223 were awarded. Of the 15,369 fel 
lowships available (worth $10,642,324.70) a total of 
13,659 were awarded. 

One section of the bulletin gives narrative sum 
maries of scholarship and fellowship provisions by in 
stitutions. This 158-page section is arranged by states 
with specific information on the scholarship oppor 
tunities for each college or university. Included in 
each description is information about the value of the 
grant, to what sex it is given, whether any moral ob- 
ligation or part-time service is involved, any special 
conditions, and so on. 

In Section II] scholarships and fellowships are 
listed by subject-matter fields and divisions. For ex 
ample, there are three pages of grants for students of 
education, and seven for various areas of study in 
engineering Atomic energy, psychiatry and othe 
newer fields do not offer such a wide variety of in 
stitutions and opportunities, but they are included. 

In Section IV, state-supported scholarships are 
listed. The index lists institutions and subjects so 
that the bulletin may be used easily. 

Guidance officers and counselors should find this 
material of great value. 


Three helpful books 
for the elementary teacher 


LITTLE GAMES AND PARTIES 
By Mary Power. Charles A. Bennett Co., Peoria, Ill. 

1950. 80 pp. $1.25. 

This delightful book of games for young children 
is full of illustrations that all can appreciate. Parents 
and teachers will find this a treasure of ideas for 
their children, especially on rainy days or days when 
children are convalescing. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES. FOR 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By Jeanette Smautey. National Press, Millbrae, Calif. 

136 pp. $2.85. 

This is a well organized workbook. It is an excel- 
lent aid for arranging a well-rounded physical edu 
cation program. It is especially helpful because the 
skills required for each game progress according to 
the grade level. The book is concise and the form is 
excellent for easy reference. I recommend it highly 


to the beginning teacher. 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 
By Sytvia Kamermon. Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington Street, 

Boston 16, Mass. 1952. 336 pp. $2.7. 

This is an excellent book for teachers of primary 
grades, scout leaders, and anyone working with small 
children, for the plays are simple and easy to learn. 
The book will save time and money that might other 
wise be spent in looking for the right play for a par 


ticular occasion. 
Virncinta McGourry, Local 1, Chicago, Iii. 


Steps toward democracy 
among German youth 


YOUNG GERMANY 

APPRENTICE TO DEMOCRACY 

Department of State Publication No. 4251, September 
1951. U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 


25, D.C. 78 pp. 35 cents. 


“We who have suflered two costly wars because 
German boys and girls were manipulated into the role 
of enemy have a profouhd interest in safeguarding 
” With this 


in mind the Allied High Commission for Germany has 


the growth of today’s German youth. . . 


faced the problems of German educatien. The task 
has not heen easy because of the traditional pattern 
of child training and the efforts of antagonistic 
propaganda; nevertheless, there has been a determined 
effort to provide German youth with the right condi 
tions for developing independence of thought. 

What is being done to meet this need is described 
in this engaging and attractively illustrated pamphlet. 
There are interesting reports on the centers designed 
for training youthful leaders and on other American 
sponsored programs. One of these programs is provision 
for leisure time; at the time of the publication of this 
report there were more than 1,000 community centers 
open to unafhliated youth. Activities in each of the 
German provinces are described in sufficient detail to 
reveal the importance of the program but not to a 
degree that makes the topic exhausting reading. It is 
important to emphasize, however, that at no point is 
it the American plan to coerce or mesmerize the young 
“with flag-waving, military marching, or rabble-rousing 
slogans!” 

For any one interested in our part in making good 
neighbors out of German youth, here is an account to 
stir his interest and clarify his appreciation of the job 
America has undertaken in accepting responsibility 
in this tense world. 
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279 CLEVELAND, O.—-In a bul 
letin mimeographed and dis 
tributed by Local 279, Paul B. High, 
the secretary of the Cleveland Teach 
ers’ Union, has classified those who 
attack public education. His list 
includes: 

“1. The tax whittlers—tax 
which are 


asso 
sponsored by 
other 
aim is to 


clations 
manufacturing, and 
groups whose 
keep the tax rate as low as possible 
They are cognizant of the fact that 
the school most 
able—cessation of a city 


realty, 


business 


system is vulner 
service is 
more noticeable than the lowering of 
the quality of education. They glori 
fy school superintendents who_ are 
halk savers and boards of education 
the budget 
‘fundamental sts” those 


‘Back to the R's!" 


insist that the schools are try 


which are able to slice 

“2. The 
who cry, 
They 
ing to get by with ‘frills, instead of 


(Authori 


three 


teaching the basic tools 


from the 
LOCALS 


Paul High classifies those who attack public education 


that teaching the three 
R's is among the things our schools 
do best.) 

“3. The prophets 
to know the exact 
situation in this country and the 
world criticize schools whose ideas, 
curriculum, and personnel do not 
coincide 


ties agree 


those who claim 
answers to the 


happen to with their own 


perverted notions. 


“4. The 


11m ois to 


Communists whose sole 


confuse and destroy by 
dividing parents and educators. 


“5S. The 


wtionaries 


super-patriots—those re 


claim the schools 
ire exposing pupils to subversive in- 
fluences, especially Communist prop 
They teachers and 
textbooks of being subversive. They 
progressive education with- 
out attempting to understand what 
. . They are generally seeking 
front 


who 


iganda accuse 


de plore 


it is. 
elf-aggrandizement or are a 
for business organizations trying to 


shave taxes. 


Delaware's Governor keeps salary promise 


76 WILMINGTON, DEL.—-The 
made by the gov 
ernor of Delaware at the convention 
of the Federation of Delaware Teach 
page 31 of our 
been ful 
| 


promise 


ers (reported on 
January issue) has now 
filled. The state 


passed a bill calling for a 


legislature ae 
$400 
permanent increase for all Delaware 
The schedule, effective Jan 
establishes a $2,400 mini- 

non-degree 


teachers 
1952, 


mum for 
Mitchell heads LLPE 


HILLSBOROUGH COUN 
1084 ty Fia.—omarc 


Tag Cua 
Mitchell, president of Local 1084, 
has been elected pre sident of LLPF 
(Labor's League for Political Educa 
tion) of Hillsborough County. In his 
speech of appreciation for the honor 
thus bestowed 
for all 
personal prejudices and to join to 


uary 
teachers, a 


on him he appealed 
labor to set aside purely 
gether to accomplish whatever is to 
the best 


whole 


interests of labor as a 
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minimum for an AB, and 
$3,000 for those with an MA. There 
$160 increments in this 
single-salary, state-supported sched 
ule. The MA therefore 


is $4,600 


$2? 800 
ire ten 
maximum, 


Salaries in Wilmington are higher 
than the minimum established for 
the state They range at present 
$2,920 to $4,810 for an AB, 
und $3,340 to $5,440 for an MA. 


irom 


Local 1 entertains 
new and future teachers 
1 CHICAGO, ILL.—During the 
Christmas Holidays the Chicago 
held a Country 
Party at which food, 
games, and square dancing were the 
attractions. All teacher members 
were invited, but the special guests 
seniors of the Chicago 
Teachers College and all newly as- 
whether they have 
members or not 


Teachers Union 


Christmas 


were the 
signed teachers 


become union 


“6. The 
those who sincerely, not maliciously, 
are asking such questions as these 
‘How good is present day education?’ 
‘Does it have its sights high enough?’ 
Does it 
human values?’ 
to think?’ ‘Is it 
educational 


constructive querists 


create an awareness of 
‘Does it teach how 
realistic 
tech 
ollege education 
providing a realistic 
for teaching?’ ‘Is the 


based on 
philosophies and 
niques?’ ‘Are our 
departments 
preparation 
citizenship training adequate 

Mr. High says that in these times 
of unrest we as teachers are prac 


tically mandated to support organi 
withstand and 


refute unjust attacks now being made 


zations which will 
diverse 
that the American 
Federation of Teachers supported by 
its affiliation with the American Fed 
eration of Labor provides just such 


on education by 
He cone ludes 


groups. 


an organization 


Stop lop-sided IBE plan 


905 SYRACUSE, N. Y. The 


special informa 
tion service of the Federa 
Teachers reported 
that plans were afoot for a Business- 
Industry-Education Day. Thereupon 
their delegate to the Council of the 
Syracuse Federation of Labor moved 
that that body send the Board of 
Education a letter stating that 

1. Schools are not 
partisan views, 

2. Teachers’ contracts are teaching 
mandated 
from the classroom should be in the 
their educa 
tional effectiveness and for no other 


grapevine 
oyracuse 


tion of recently 


vehicles for 


contracts, and absence 


interests of furthering 


reason. 


3. Industry’s viewpoint is only one 


side of the economic picture, and 
labor’s viewpoint must be presented 
if an impartial view is to be 

In conclusion the letter suggested 
that unless a balanced presentation 
of labor-management viewpoints were 
Federation of Labor 
would publicly oppose the project. 

The matter has dropped! 


given 


provided, the 


been 





Cedar Rapids schedule makes many special provisions 


716 CEDAR RAPIDS, IA.—The 
new salary schedule of the 
Cedar Rapids public schools pro- 
vides five classifications and sixteen 
In the first class are teachers 
no degree, whose beginning 
salary is $2,700 and who attain 
$4,100 in fourteen years, with a 
$100 increment each year. The sec- 
ond group includes those with AB 
degrees, who start at $2,800 and 
reach $4,500 in fifteen years, with 
increments of $113. Those with 18 
hours of graduate credit also pro- 
gress with $113 increments, from 
$2,900 to $4,600 in fifteen years. The 
fourth class includes persons with 
MA degrees, who start at $3,000 and 
receive $125 increments for sixteen 
years, until a maximum of $5,000 
is reached. The fifth group is for 
teachers who have 30 hours of grad 
uate work beyond the master’s level; 
they begin at $3,200 and 
$125 increments for 
reaching a maximum of $5,200. 

The schedule is based on a nine 
and one-half month school year. It 
also provides for extra payment for 
athletics, dramatics, and 
music. There is, however, a_ pro- 
vision that teachers who benefit from 
this salary schedule “shall 


steps. 


with 


receive 


sixteen years, 


coaching 


basic 


Dayton's $5,200 holds 
experienced teachers 
921 DAYTON, O. 

schedule, effective in the 
Davton schools after January 1952, 
increases salaries for beginners by 
$600. The $150 increments which 
previously stopped at the fifth year 


A new salary 


now continue over a much longer 
period, and salaries continue to in 
crease for fifteen This 
increase raises salaries at the maxi 
$1000 over those 


The schedule for 


years, new 


mum as much as 
on the old scale. 
teachers is 


Service No 
step degree 
] $2600 


MA 
$3200 
3350 


BA 
$3000 
3150 


2 _ 2750 


(Add $150 for each step) 


4700 
4850 
5000 
4400 5100 
15 . 4500 5200 
This new schedule permits Dayton 
to hold teachers who were previously 
attracted to cities where higher sal- 
aries were offered. Teachers are de- 
lighted not only with the increased 
salaries but with the public confi- 
dence in school administration re- 
flected in the willingness of the 
people to assume the necessary tax 
burden. 


l 4100 
) 4200 


l 1500 
l 

13 4300 

l 


4650 
4800 
4900 
5000 
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The 


assume reasonable school-sponsored, 
school-supervised responsibilities out- 
side the regular teaching day. These 
duties designated by the principal 
should 
turn with others in the building.” 

A further provision of the sched- 
ule is that no new or additional 
teachers shall be employed to teach 
in the Cedar Rapids schools who 
have not received a bachelor’s degree 
or the equivalent thereof from an 
accredited college or university. 
Teachers in the first three groups 
on the salary schedule are required 
to present evidence of additional 
study at the end of each five-year 
period. However, teachers with an 
MA are permitted to do educational 
travel or research, and this privilege 
is also extended to teachers in all 
groups if they are fifty years old 
or more, 


be assigned to teachers in 


Teachers entering the Cedar Rap 
ids schools are placed on probation 
for two years. The law provides that 
the teacher shall be notified of his 
progress before the end of the first 
year, and two reports are sent to the 
superintendent by the principal each 
After the probationary period 
is passed, the principal’s recom 
mendation that a teacher should not 


vear. 


be re-employed must be supported 
by the written report of at least one 
other supervisory officer. Both re- 
ports must be based on recorded 
class observations and other objec- 
tive data. Teachers must be notified 
of the doubt concerning their suc- 
the end of the first 
semester to permit time to improve 
their work. Principals are required 
to keep personnel folders for each 


befc re 


cess 


teacher, and these are to be avail- 
able to the as to 


supervisory personnel. 


teacher as well 


New Toledo schedule 
provides $5,200 maximum 
250 TOLEDO, O.—The salary 
schedule adopted by the 
Toledo Board of Education in 
November 1951 provides for a mini- 
mum of $2,800 a maximum 
salary of $5,200 with a 
minimum of sixty hours of training 
begin at $2,800 and reach $4,200 in 
Those with the 
maximum for the 
schedule makes provision, an M.A., 
at $3,000 and reach $5,200 in 


increments. 


and 
Teachers 


eight increments. 


training which 
start 


eleven annual 


AMAZING MONEY-MAKING 
OFFER TO SCHOOL GROUPS 


Here's the perfect opportunity to raise money for extra activities 
in your coming school programs—for athletic equipment, school 
supplies, special class projects, etc. Many schools throughout the 
country have earned extra needed money this easy, simple way. 
Your students contact the home owners in your community— 
every one is a potential customer. The students take orders for 12 


GUARANTEED 


BLOOMING 


SIZE GLADIOLUS and 6 


DAHLIA ROOTS packed in an attractive box with full planting 


instructions. 


18 blooming size bulbs in all. The selling price is 


only $1.00 per box. We ship the bulbs to you and your students 
realize 40c profit on each box sold. 1,000 sales will bring a profit 
of $400. Home owners buy on sight. 


FILL IN THE COUPON BELOW 
FOR COMPLETE DETAILS OF THIS 
AMAZING MONEY-MAKING OFFER. 


MICHIGAN BULB CO., Dept. S 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Name 
School 
Address 





“The Fault Is Not 
the Teacher's" 


In an article in the New York 
Times of November 18, Bernard 
Bell of the University of Chicago 
takes the position that 
are not to blame for the ills of the 
although 
are aware of the deficiencies in 


teachers 


schools and that, they 
education, fe 
thei 
trom 


public ar of punish 
ment by 
them 


remedy 


superiors prevents 
doing anything to 
conditions or 


their 


even ex- 
pressing opinions 

geniuses, 
them are 
fools It is 
remarkable that no 
study of the 


teachers are 
“but 
anything but 


“Few 
he says, most of 
competent 
opinions of the 
American teacher has as yet been 


made carefully and comprehen 
nfidence.” 
that teachers 


overworked” 


sively and in ec 
The author 


“are grossly 


savs 
and 
when, in addition, they are 


blamed for 


the schools, 


what is 
think 


they can 


wrong wit 
that this 
take.” 


to defend them 


thev 
than 
At first they try 


“is more 
ves then, when no one pays 


attention, they are “apt to 
ipse into trustration and cyn 
This, he 


of the main 


thinks, is one 
reasons that so few 
young people enter teaching 
profession, and “it is the major ~ 
reason thousands of teachers quit 
the profession every year.” 
Teachers’ Union News Digest 


Portland, Oregon 


Inkster gets tenure 


1068 INKSTER, MICH. The 


Inkster Federation of 
Teachers recently cooperated in a 
successful campaign for tenure. The 
school district voted overwhelmingly 


to bring their teachers under tenure 


Sale aids Pawtucket 
The Tri 


580 ao emis sponsored 


Cities 
a bake «ale. the proceeds of which 
their defense fund, 
has heen donated to 


the Pawtucket teachers who recently 


will replenish 
part of which 


lost time while seeking salary in 


reases and other benefits 
Local 1 claims 78° 
on new principals’ list 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
1 examination for principals’ cér 
53 of the suc 
union 
It has been vemarked be 
members are smart 


In the recent 


tificates in Chicago, 
cessful 68 
me nbers 
fore that 


people! 


candidates were 


union 


34 


Portiand teacher tells of year in France 


PORTLAND, ORE.—In 
comparing French 
Julie Virant told union 
members in her talk at the December 
meeting hours in 
France are much shorter than in this 


Il 


with ours, 


schools 


that teaching 


country. Last year as an exchange 


Fre n¢ h 


only 15 


girls’ school, 


hours 


teacher in a 
she taught a week, 
while at Grant High School she now 
has 30 hours of classroom work each 
ween 


“The 


difference 


she said, “for this 
is that the French theory 
is that teachers should have time for 
intellectual activity outside the class 
“intellectual activity,” 
she explained, is not meant attend 
ance at 


reason, 


room.” By 
In-service classes, 
kind of extra-curricular ac 
tivity has not yet penetrated the 
French educational system, but the 
pursuit of esthetic development. 
One difhculty American teachers 
France is the lack of 
the kind of supplies that we con 
sider a4 


training 
as this 


encounter in 


“must.” For example, when 
Miss Virant began her work, she had 
no blackboard erase rs; 
clean the boards 
cloth, which, of 
anything but Julie 
solved the problem by asking rela 
tives in the U. S. to send her some 

When these arrived, her 
were so fascinated by them 
that competition developed for the 
job of erasing the board and Julie 
was obliged to set up a schedule for 
the girls to clean the blackboards 

Miss Virant said that before leav 


she was sup 
posed to with a 
damp course, was 


satisfactory 


eTraseT- 


pupils 


ing this country, exchange teachers 


given a brief course in interna 
ially the Mar 
little use 


information because most 


were 
tional affairs 
shall plan. But she 
of the 


es pec 


made 


interested in 
that it 
is benefiting the masses of the pe: 
ple Also, they think that the 
States is 


French people are not 
the plan They do not see 
United 
sending money to Europe 
for purely selfish reasons 

Americans 
in France is, “Why does a demo¢racy 
like yours treat minority 
especially Neg 
The inswer, 
out that France, 
ties which are dise ninated 
and that in the United 


are making {| 


\ question often put to 
groups 


way it does?” 


too, has its minori 
igain-t 
States 
regress toward the 
elimination of race discrimination 
Miss Virant said that 
servience tradition n Frencl 
keep pupils 
they are 


while sub 


echools tends emo 


intellec- 
ol pupils 


tionaliv immature 
tually superior to high sche 
n this country 

Julie 


Portland \ 


Living in France, said, was 
is expensive as in 
er rent was cheaper, sive 


Also 


had no hot water in her 


o furnish er own fuel 
because she 
ipartment, she went to Lyons nearly 
every, week-end to indulge in a hot 
batt 


This meant hotel bills in add 


tion to train fare. However, the trips 


were worth what they cost, she said. 


for in Lyons she had an opportunity 

to attend plays and operas 

1 wonderful 

luded 

Union News Digest 
Portland, Oreg 


The whole vear was 
experience,” she cor 


Teachers 


Taylor Township voters accept tenure 


1085 TAYLOR TOWNSHIP, 
MICH.—Taylor Township 
has become the twentieth Michigan 
school district to adopt tenure tor 
Local 1085 is pleased 
success of its campaign, 
began with a study of the 
value of tenure to administrators and 
children, as well as to teachers. 


its teachers. 
with the 
which 


this study were 
presented to the school board mem 
who approved of placing the 
question on the ballot at the annual 
election. Members of the 
committee of Local 1085 then under- 
took the task of educating the voters. 
They began to explain the provisions 


The results of 
bers, 


school 


Give blood for Korea 


50 Over half of the Waukegan 
teachers have contributed blood to 
the Red Cross for use in Korea. 


LAKE COUNTY, ILL— 


of the law to civic 


provide literature on the subject 


On election day teachers were on 
hand to explain the law to any 
voters who were still unfamiliar with 
nt. This | 


ecuted 


y planned and ex 


campaign has 


caretu 
now beer 
brought to a successful close 

It is interesting that of the twenty 
Michigan districts 
tenure by 


AFT 


having adopted 


local option fifteen have 


lox als 


763 and PTA cooperate 


76 operation exists between the 


Madison PTA and Lecal 763. A 
member of the union reports 
activities at each monthly meeting 
of the PTA. The PTA has assisted 
the local in its activities in conne: 
tion with the certification law and 
accompanied | the committee 
to Springfield to attend 


MADISON, ILL.—Closé 


mien 


union 


hearings 





With the State Federations 


Certification is the Teachers’ Problem 


Carrol C. Hall, former president 
of the Springfield Federation of 
Teachers, AFT Lecal 601, has some 
ideas on teachers’ cer- 
following article 
Union Teacher” 


interesting 
tification, as the 
from the “Illinois 


Shows 


No educational group in Illinois 
teacher certification 
law professional—that is, unless the 
teachers do it themselves. At present 
it’s too easy to become a teacher and 
the methods of certification are 
antiquated and unprofessional. How 
did the professionalize ? 
Through their own efforts, of course. 
The medical profession? The den- 
tists 7 Actually, 
the barber, beauty operator, plum- 
and others are 


will make our 


engineers 


Look up the record. 


ber, chirepodist, 


nearer to real _professionalization 


teachers. If you don’t be 
lieve it, check the 
ments needed today to enter those 
fields 

If Illinois teachers are 
about their profession and want to 
job in its proper social and 
must begin 


than are 


rising require- 


serious 


put the 


econom sphere, they 


work on a new law for the next ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. 

Not only should provisional cer 
tificates be eliminated but certifica- 
tion should not be only on 
accumulation of college credits and 
required courses. As now 
the case, those who do not meet the 
requirements in other fields too often 
turn to teac hing as the avenue of 
job opportunity offering the least 
resistance. Taking the cue from the 
licensing of medical candidates or 
lawyers, the prospective teacher with 
the basic essential education should 
be required, in addition, to pass a 
rigid state examination covering pro- 
fessional, teaching, and personality 
fields. 

When certified under this 
procedure, the teacher would be 
qualified for life without a childish 
annual re-registration requirement, 
and the license would be subject to 
revocation only under conditions 
usually recognized in other profes 
sions. Such a proposed method of 
certification would eliminate Boards 
from setting themselves up as super- 
crediting agencies—above the State 
of Illinois itself. This is, in fact, 


based 


this is 


once 


Pennsylvania reports recent legislation 


Several pieces of recently enacted 
legislation reported in the Pennsyl- 


rania Federation Teacher are of con 
Among these is 
increases in 
Professional 
ratings 


siderable interest. 


a provision for salary 
the schools of the state. 
employees with satisfactory 
ire to “increase in salary 


excess of that paid in 1950-51 of 


receive an 


imerican Teacher, March, 


not less than two increments. Such 
sum shall become a part of the reg 
ular salary of said employee. og 
This legislation has resulted in an 
increase of $400 to Philadelphia 
teachers. 

Another that “any 
school district that employs a sub 
stitute after July 1, 1952? in a posi- 
tion where a vacancy for a 
Tull year or more without the specific 
written approval of the State Super- 
shall forfeit one reim 
unit for each substitute 
so employed.” The Pittsburgh School 
Soard tried to weaken or kill this 
bill, but fortunately George Evan, 
president of the Pittsburgh Voca 
Industrial Arts Federa 


Local 885, was there to 


provision is 


exists 


intendent 
bursement 


and 
AFI 
help it pass. 

An agreement authorizing Social 
for public 
covered by the retirement law was 
also passed. Part-time maintenance 
employees and persons in playground 
work and others not now under the 
retirement law may decide 
whether they wish to be included in 
the federal plan. 


tional 
thon, 


Security employees not 


now 


1952 


what they are now doing when prop- 
erly certificated teachers are re 
quired to secure additional credits 
in order to hold their jobs or secure 
additional compensation. There is 
no counterpart of this practice in 
any other recognized profession. 
Further, should be few, if 
any, levels of certification. A person 
should be a 
PERIOD. It is problematic if even 
a special certification of administra 
After all 
and 


there 


qualified teacher 


tive officials is needed. 
everyone in 
should be a 
meaning of the 
amendments to the 
proved certification in some particu 
lars, but it did not get rid of the 
large variety of classes of certificates 
label like canned 


school work is 
teacher in the truest 
term. The 195] 


state law im 


which teachers 
goods. 

Of course, as in the case of statu 
tory changes in the requirements for 
all other 
members of: the teaching profession 
fully protected and no 
legislation passed. Any 


occupations, the present 
would be 
retroactive 
new law would apply only to those 
entering the profession after the 
effective date of such law 


MFT offers helpful 
workshop for ‘locals 

The Federation of 
Teachers two workshop 
programs that are of great value to 
the locals in that federation. One 
of these is the workshop to provide 


discu- 


Michigan 
conducts 


instruction and to promote 
sion on publicity. Me 


chanics of mimeographing and print 


getting out 


ing are included as well as discussion 
of the 
of feature items and editorials 


preparation and presentation 
The second type of workshop has 
MFT features 
This is the work 
shop in school finance. Delegates to 
this hear talks on state 
school federal aid programs, 
material alloca 


now been one of the 


for three years 
meeting 
aid, 
national building 
tions, and, when time permits, local 
finance provisions 


Both 


valuable and 


have proved so 


that further 


workshops 
popular 


sessions are planned 





Looking for a PUBLISHER? 


Write for Free Booklet AR telling how we can 
publish your book. All subjects considered. New 
authors welcome. Write today. 

Vantage Press, Inc., 230 W. 41 St.. N.Y. 18 








GIRL SCOUTS OFFER 
SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 


for 
WOMEN TEACHERS 


If you think you might like to work as a camp director, 
counselor, waterfront director, nurse, or dietitian at 
one of the hundreds of camps maintained by the Girl 
Scouts each summer, you should apply at the nearest 
Girl Scout office. 


A pamphlet entitled "There Is a Summer Job for 
You" explains the qualifications for the various posi- 
tions and gives the addresses of the regional offices 
of the Girl Scouts. The pamphlet can be obtained 
by writing to the national headquarters of the organi- 


zation: 


155 East 44th Street 
New York 17 
New York 














